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Let’s Go to Work 


T= AIR transport industry has learned by pain- 
ful experience in the 12 months just closed 
that the road to stability and consistent profits is 
not only lacking a smooth hard surface but is 
plagued with rocks, mud-holes and quick-sand. 

Except for the temporary lift given by heavy 

holiday traffic, the industry 

has been gloomy and pen- 

sive as it studies the un- 

favorable load factors and 

/ ) rising operating costs of re- 
LA/ * cent months. 

Most American business 

ended the year 1947 with 

record or _ near-record 

profits. For the airlines it has been one of the worst 

years in history. The $11,000,000 industry loss for 

the first nine months will be increased substantially 

for the full year as a result of the DC-6 groundings 

and the greater than anticipated drop’ in traffic in 

the last quarter. 

It is time for thinking and rolling up of sleeves. 
Flushed with pride and vigor after an excellent 
war record, the airline industry thought it had 
really “arrived” when the war ended. The public 
swarmed to the airplanes to try out this new form 
of transport. Postwar expansion plans became big- 
ger and bigger with each upward surge of traffic 
figures. But in cold retrospect it can now be seen 
that the planning curve was projected from the war’s 
end instead of from the last prewar year. The bald 
fact is that the war accomplished relatively little 
in advancing and solving the fundamental problems 
of commercial air transport. 

The long-range outlook is as bright as it ever 
was. The short-range outlook calls for taking off 
the office suits and the clean shirts and putting on 
the overalls. The industry just isn’t as far advanced 
as it thought it was. The key for the future is to 
achieve a far greater record of reliability in sched- 
ules—and then to sell and re-sell the public. In 
other words, to take up the job of growth and de- 
velopment from the last prewar year. 

‘.ctually much has been accomplished since 1940 
anc 1941. It is only by comparison with what the 
predictions called for that the airlines have fallen 
short at the end of 1947. The median growth itself 
has been both impressive and satisfactory and what 
is needed now is some realistic tackling of problems 


(Turn to Page 6) 














Collier Trophy Winner 
Lewis A. Rodert, chief of flight research at NACA's Flight Propulsion 
Research Laboratory, Cleveland, on Dec. 17 was awarded the 
1946 Robert J. Collier Trophy for his outstanding work on aircraft 
ice prevention. Significance of his research lies in fact that ice 
has become greatly diminished as a flight hazard following successful! 
development of thermal ice-prevention systems, (See story on 
page 13) 
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Big year at Boeing 


Out of Boeing’s plants in 1947 came 
four new aircraft, all of major national 
importance. 

First to be launched was the Boeing 
B-s5o bomber, a faster, more powerful, 
harder hitting version of the famous 
B-29. The B-50 will form the backbone 
of the Air Force’s long-range bombard- 
ment program. 

Next came the Stratocruiser, most 
spacious, most comfortable and fastest 
airliner in the skies. Powered, like the 
B-50, by four 3500-horsepower engines, 
the twin-deck Stratocruiser is the first 
true super-transport of the post-war era. 

Third of the new Boeing ships to fly 
was the Army’s L-15 liaison plane. 


Radical in design, this small aircraft 
is expressly built to provide the versa- 
tile performance needed by the Army 
Ground Forces for observation, range- 
finding and liaison work. 

Last of the quartet was the experi- 
mental XB-47 jet bomber—incredibly 
fast—revolutionary in concept. It 
marks a forward stride in bombard- 
ment aircraft as significant as the 
advent of the Boeing B-17, in 1935. 

Each of these four planes is the 
result of years of work. And into each 
has gone the integrity of Bocing re- 
search, design and enginecring that 
has become a byword: “If it’s built by 
Boeing, it’s bound to be good!” 








Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers 


for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 

AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP 


For the Air Force, the 8-50 bomber, 
XB-47 jet bomber and C-97 Stratofreighter 
for the Army, the L-15 liaison plane 
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They stop the Thunderjet 


When over 5,000,000 foot-pounds of 
energy streaks in on the runway, it takes a 
tough team to handle the job. That’s why 
Goodyear landing gear equipment is specified 
for the new sub-sonic Thunderjet. It’s tough to 
stop a 6%-ton ship from 120 mph landing 
speed but Goodyear Single Disc Brakes 
are designed to stop it and Goodyear 
tires built to stand it. No wonder 

Republic, and most 


other aircraft manufacturers and air- 
line operators, specify Goodyear when they 
specify landing equipment. Goodyear insures 
added safety and dependability for take-offs and 
landings with time-tested, self-adjusting brakes 
and longer-lasting, tougher tires. For com- 
plete facts and figures, write: Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 

California. 
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More aircraft land on Goodyear tires 
than on any other kind 








FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 








In closing their books on 1947, U. S. airlines reported 
progress in nearly every phase of their operations, ex- 
cept the balance sheet. Traffic increases were registered 
in each category, except air mail. (Page 11) 

The global operations of Air France, which operates 
the second largest route system in the world, are de- 
scribed by Keith Saunders, who recently returned from 
an 8,000-mile air visit to Europe. (Page 18) 

Delta Air Lines has inaugurated a comprehensive sales 
incentive plan which is being watched with keen interest 
by other carriers. It’s the first effort of its scope to be 
tried out in the postwar air transport industry as a 
means of stimulating sales. (Page 22) 

Recent Civil Aerondutics Administration action, in 
arbitrarily setting maximum airport standards, may turn 
out to be one of the greatest gambles ever taken in 
aviation. (Page 25) 


Increased Aircraft Funds Favored 


The Joint Congressional Aviation Policy Board will 
recommend to Congress greatly increased expenditures, 
far in excess of the amounts contained in current avia- 
tion budget, according to a statement issued by Sen. 
Owen Brewster (R.; Me.), chairman of the board. Sen. 
Brewster said the board has been promised a preliminary 
report by Secretary of Defense Forrestal sometime in 
January which will reflect the needs of a coordinated 
defense system. He indicated that keeping the air- 
craft industry alive had already become a secondary 
consideration, because the increased needs of the mili- 
tary services were of such proportions as to insure a 
considerable volume of additional business. 


Competition for 4-Place Plane Market 


With shipments of three and four-place planes total- 
ing well over 6,000 last year, nearly every major per- 
sonal plane manufacturer is gearing production to com- 
pete in the growing four-place market during 1948. 
During the first 11 months of 1947, with November 
figures still incomplete, a total of 5,951 three and four- 
place planes were shipped, of which 2,145 were three- 
place Pipers. In comparison, deliveries of two-place 
craft totaled 9,057. The larger type represented more 
than 40% of total number and more than 50% of dollar 
volume. The tremendous market once predicted for two- 
place aircraft has failed to materialize thus far, and the 
immediate future of this type seems to lie with flying 
clubs and rental services. 


Aircraft and Flight Tests 


CAA flight tests with the Boeing 377 Stratocruiser, 
slated to start in mid-December, were postponed until 
Jan. 5. Because of extensive flight testing already con- 
ducted by Boeing—more than 150 hours—the company 
anticipates CAA tests can be completed within four 
months. 

The Boeing XB-47, six-engined jet bomber with swept- 
back wings successfully completed its first flight, Dec. 17, 
remaining aloft 51 minutes on a trip from Boeing Field, 
Seattle, to Moses Lake Air Force Field in central Wash-! 
ington, a 145-mile flight. ’ 

Navy’s newest amphibian utility plane, the XJR2F 
Albatross, four-purpose twin-engined craft made bv 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., has made its first 
test flights from land and water. It has crew of three 
and can carry 14 passengers as a personnel transport. 
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The Albatross is powered by Wright R-1820-76 engines of 
1425 hp, and equipped with Hamilton Standard tnree- 
bladed propellers. 

The Grumman XF9F-2 Panther, Navy’s newest carrier 
based jet fighter was test flown at company’s plant, Dec. 
15. The Panther is powered by a Rolls Royce Nene 
turbo-jet engine developed by the British and produced 
in U. S. by Pratt & Whitney. It is capable of speeds 
over 600 mph. 

The Sikorsky S-52 helicopter with all-metal rotor 
blades has been licensed by CAA for day and night 
commercial operation. The S-52 has dual controls, gross 
weight of 1900 lbs., and range of 265 miles. Cruising 
speed is 87 mph. The new craft, powered by 178 hp 
Franklin Aircooled engine, has been engineered with 
quantity production in mind, but no price will be an- 
nounced pending decision on 1948 production program. 

The new three-place Hiller 360 helicopter was un- 
veiled in mid-December by United Helicopter, Inc., Palo 
Alto, Calif. Powerplant is Aircooled Motors’ Model 
6V4-178-B3, rated at 178 hp. Stanley Hiller, Jr., com- 
pany president, expects completion of CAA tests and 
certification in several months, with deliveries slated 
for 48. 


Names in the News: 


Charles I. Stanton, deputy administrator of CAA, who 
has served with CAA and predecessor organizations since 
1927, will become head of the School of Air Commerce 
of ITA (Aeronautical Technical Institute) of Brazil, next 
March. He will be on leave of absence from CAA. The 
Brazilian Institute will be part of the newly-created air 
technical center at Sao Jose dos Campos, near Sao Paulo. 

. . David L. Behncke, president of Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, has been named to membership on the National 
Research Council Committee on Aviation Psychology. 
Current research is centered on improvement of pro- 
cedures for selecting, training, and rating airline pilots. 

. Peyton M. Magruder, president Aeronautical Con- 
sultants, Inc., and formerly with Glenn L. Martin Co., 
now directs the aviation division of World Trade Serv- 
ice, Inc., one of three companies recently formed by C. 
Bedell Monro and Richard E., Fell, former Capital Air- 
lines executives. WTS will svecialize in aircraft broker- 
age, consulting services, and U. S. representation for for- 
eign airlines. . . . Admiral John M. Towers, 62, pioneer 
naval aviatior who flew the Navy’s first aircraft in 1911, 
has retired from active duty to head the Pacific War 
Nemorial Foundation, New York, a scientific research 
o-ganization. . . . 

William A. M. Burden, former Assistant Secretary of 
C »mmerce for Air, L. Welch Pogue, former CAB chair- 
nan, and Gerald B. Brophy, former U. S. representative 
C 
C 





the council of PICAO, have been named as consult- 
ts to the Congressional Aviation Policy Board sub- 
mmittee on government organization. 


Notes in the News: 


Douglas Aircraft Co. last month laid off 2,000 employes 
its Santa Monica plant. Only production there is the 
'-6, and parts for last plane on order have been cOm- 
ted. On basis of present orders, DC-6 production will 
completed next June. . . . Allison Division, General 
tors, discontinues production of the V-1710 reciprocat- 
engine about Jan. 1, after building more than 70,000 

1 of the project means laying off of some 1100 work- 
Piver Aircraft Corp. and Aeronca Aircraft 

‘p. have withdrawn from Aircraft Industries Associa- 
1, due to financial reasons. Two new members have 
ied: Bellanca Aircraft Corp. and Piaseeki Helicopter 
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Corp. . . . Anew Skyway 11 from Pembina, N. D. on the 
Canadian border, to Laredo and Brownsville, Tex., on 
the Mexican border has been approved by CAA. In- 
tended solely for visual flying, the skyway will provide 
a 40-mile wide north-south route for private pilots. Ex- 
tensive airmarking is now underway along Skyway l, 
extending from Washington to Los Angeles. 


International 
BOAC to Use Connies to Bermuda 


British Overseas Airways Corp. will replace its Boeing 
314A flying boats on the Bermuda service with Constel- 
lations on Jan. 15, and extend the service to New York 
on a three round-trips per week basis. Same number 
of trips will be operated between Baltimore and Ber- 
muda. The three Boeing flying boats will be offered 
for sale. Earlier BOAC had planned to replace the 
Boeings with double-deck Plymouth type British flying 
boats, but these will be used in Far East service instead. 


Air France Operating 6-Engined Flying Boat 

The six-engined flying boat, Latecoere 63°, capable of 
carrying more than 100 passengers, is now being oper- 
ated by Air France on twice a month schedule between 
Biscarosse seaplane base, near Bordeaux, and Fort de 
France, on island of Martinique in the West Indies. 
Company is restricting passenger load to 46 “to pro- 
vide . . . maximum in comfort.” The two-deck craft 
weighs 79 tons, is powered by Wright Cyclone 14’s of 
1600 hp each. At 186 mph, the Latecoere covers the 
5,000-mile route in 26% hours flying time. 


Travel Restrictions in Japan Removed 

All restrictions on civil airline passage through Japan 
for travelers of all nationalities have been removed by 
the War Dept. While passengers are no longer required 
to obtain in-transit military permits to pass through 
Japan, permits are still required for stopovers. 


BOAC Expected to Order Bristol 175’s 

British Overseas Airways Corp. is expected to sign a 
contract soon for the Bristol 175, four-engined transport 
with gross weight of 90,000 pounds. Requirements out- 
lined by BOAC in 1946 called for an Empire transport 
with total payload of 13,750 pounds over a still air range 
of 2,500 miles at cruising speed of 320 mph at 20,000 
feet. The 175 has tricycle landing gear and will be 
powered by four Bristol Centaurus piston engines or a 
suitable propeller-turbine alternative. 


British Plan ‘Gee’ Coverage Next Summer 

British European Airways plans to have all routes in 
the United Kingdom covered by “Gee” navigation aid 
equipment by next summer. The British Ministry of 
Civil Aviation is establishing a chain of ground stations 
in Scotland which would provide coverage for routes 
in that country and Northern Ireland. RAF is reposi- 
tioning its war time chains for coverage of the whole 
of the Midlands and Southern England. Four ground 
stations are operating on the Continent, three in France 
and one in Germany, and the Dutch and Belgian govern- 
ments have agreed in principle to establishment of a 
chain on their land. Weight of the airborne equipment 
needed has been reduced from 66 to 26 pounds. 


SAS Gets Foreign Air Permit 

Scandinavian Airlines System, comprised of interna- 
tional flag lines of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, has 
been issued a foreign air carrier permit by CAB. Pre- 
viously, SAS conducted trans-Atlantic operations under 
individual permits held by its airline members. 
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that takes into account an understanding of the pub- 
lic and its travel habits and desires. 

We sum up the year about this way: 

Overall planning: Too many traffic estimates were 
based (1) upon price factors which became void 
with general inflation and (2) the technical and 
physical inability of metropolitan airports to handle 
volume traffic and keep arriving and departing sched- 
ules reasonably on time. 

The public and its travel habits were insufficiently 
considered. During the war the public traveled at 
the convenience of the airlines. In peacetime any 
transportation agency finds it virtually impossible 
to regulate the passenger. Much postwar planning 
was based on the ‘same high aircraft utilization 
achieved during the war when the airlines were an 
operation man’s delight. Such utilization is impos- 
sible in peacetime when the public travels at its 
own convenience. 

Airline overhead costs have been out of line with 
reality. Too many junior executives—both those 
just home from war service who looked forward 
to 9 to 5 office jobs and those who sweated on their 
jobs during the war and who breathed a sigh of 
relief when the war ended—began building up their 
own staffs and departments on the basis of war-time 
profit and loss statements instead of thinking back 
to the prewar days. 

The Constellation grounding in 1946 and the DC-6 
grounding in 1947 were added financial burdens for 
which no advance allowance had been made. Both 
set back air transport in the public mind. Ac- 
cidents have also been an unfavorable factor. The 
public had thought the war ironed out equipment 
and safety problems. 

Traffic, Sales and Service: When the public 
swamped the airlines with patronage after the war, 
the lines were ill-equipped and ill-staffed to ac- 
commodate it. The steady prewar passengers missed 
the prewar personal service and the new customers 
were confused, sometimes pleased and oftentimes 
disappointed at the unorganized ground handling. 
Air transport was not as perfect as they had hoped 
it would be. But the public generally likes to fly 
and will use the airlines when price, scheduling and 
destinations are satisfactory—and when the air- 
plane is dependable. 

One top-notch expert in the business said the 
other day that an imperfect product can be sold, 
but that more effort and money is needed to sell 
it. The automobile was perfected by the early cus- 
tomers who bought imperfections. Air transport has 
been built up through the years by an ever-increas- 
ing number of patrons who like it despite its im- 
perfections. 

But many facets of passenger handling starting 
with reservations and continuing through until de- 
livery of the passenger at his destination must be 
improved sharply. The one item showing distinct 
improvement in 1947 is on-line reservations. In- 
sufficient attention is being paid by home office 
executives and junior executives to passenger and 
baggage handling at airports—too much responsi- 
bility is being passed on down the line to the little 


guy via written memoranda. Coordination at the 
dispatch end is a crying need; too often the dis- 
patcher doesn’t have all the information fast enough 
and too often reservations is not informed about late 
trips and the like. The public used to be amused 
and tolerant of this brash new thing called air 
transport. It isn’t amused any longer. A large per- 
centage of public complaining is justified. 

The challenge for 1948 is to iron out the hun- 
dred-and-one rough spots in operations and pas- 
senger relations, to spend more time working on 
problems and less on dreamy-eyed planning, to re- 
vive the sales spirit on which the industry was built 
before the war, and to pare the payrolls of inefficient 
and needless personnel. 

One of the most encouraging signs is Delta’s 
bonus plan for sales described in this issue. Cargo 
offers a tremendous opportunity for initiative and 
sales if top management will remove the barriers it 
has intentionally or unintentionally placed on cargo 
departments. The air tour field is still virtually un- 
explored and certainly far from being developed. 
Junior executives in home offices must open their 
doors for ideas from down below. Personal contacts 
must replace memos. The team-work and spirit of 
an industry on the make must be revived. 

It’s a great industry with a great future. In the 
maze of problems coincident with postwar adjust- 
ment and expansion, too many forgot just what 
made the industry tick and reach its present position. 
It’s just plain work. But it was fun before the war, 
it will be fun again. Off with the coats. 


Horse and Buggy Era 


_ IS abundant evidence that the Depart- 
ment of State hasn’t yet adjusted itself to the 
air age. The red tape and delays for American 
citizens who wish to travel abroad have been largely 
reduced, but citizens of other countries who want 
to come to the U. S. on business or pleasure visits 
have to wait weeks and months before getting a 
U. S. visa. 

Recently Mr. H. J. L’Heureux, chief of the visa 
division of the Department of State, wrote a letter 
to a complainant abroad explaining that the depart- 
ment was hard-pressed to handle the volume of wor 
at its various consular offices and added: “It is not 
believed, however, that under present conditions 
wait of two or three weeks in obtaining a visitor's 
visa is unreasonable, as the great majority of persons 
will generally know at least one month in advance 
that they intend to travel.” 

Mr. L’Heureux hasn’t yet caught up with the ai’- 
plane. We question whether “the great majority’ 
know a month in advance, especially if they a 
business people. One of the greatest obstacles toward 
eliminating red tape for international travel has bec 
the red tape for which the U. S. is responsibl-. 
Other countries such as Brazil which place coi:- 
siderable obstacles in the path of U. S. citizens wis':- 
ing to visit that country have a ready answer. They 
can say with much truthfulness that the U. S. is 

Wayne W. Parrish 
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“Like you, Sir Walter, 
we've spread our mantle 


over water” 








= Twenty-eight years’ 
flying experience. 
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> Ten years’ experience 
over the North Atlantic. 
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> Over 100 ‘million-miler’ 
Speedbird Captains. 
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“WE GO A LONG WAY, Sir Walter, in giving our passengers 
personal attention . . . and we've come a very long way, flying. 
With our seventy-two thousand miles of Speedbird Routes, 
linking forty-two countries and five Continents, we’ve covered 
4 bit of water in our time.” 


See BUDLEIGH SALTERTON in “Glorious 
Devon", Sir Walter Raleigh's birthplace. Here's 
old-world England at its tranquil best. Be sure 
you don’t miss it on your Speedbird trip. 


_ LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 


From New York via SHANNON, THURS., FRI., SAT., SUN.: 
vie GLASGOW, TUES., WED.: Fare,* $325.00 One Wey, 
$586.70 Round Trip. From Montreal via GLASGOW, ke 
WED.; Fare,* $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 
*Fares to Scotland or Ireland are less 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
er at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











“WHEN YOU LAID DOWN your cloak for Queen Bess, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, weren't you thinking just as we do—that 
real service means doing so much more than what's ex- 
pected? In your own tradition, Sir, we've spread a mantle of 
courtesy . . . ‘over the Atlantic and across the world’.” 
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“HOW MANY WEARY WEEKS, Sir, in 1584, did it take the 
two Captains you sent out to reach North Carolina? Today, 
crossing the Atlantic takes us only 18 Aours. Four of our 
Speedbird Captains have logged it over 200 times apiece . . . 
and we've 13 others, each with better than 100 crossings.” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Rovtes to Australia, New Zealand and South Africa in association with Qantas Empire 
Airways, Tesman Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways respectively. 
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DELTA’S BASE DOUBLED 
AT ATLANTA 


The major expansion of its headquarters and 
main base at Atlanta just completed emphasizes the 
rapid and consistent growth of Delta Air Lines. 
Centering in the South, Delta’s routes reach out to 
32 cities from Miami to Chicago and from Fort Worth 
to the Seaboard. 


New facilities, designed and built by Austin, con- 
sist of a new two story Administration building; a 
large new maintenance hangar; extensive new shop 
areas; and an engine test call building designed to 
provide highly successful noise control. 


The million dollar development doubles Delta’s 
plant and office area which now houses 1,000 Atlanta 
employees and gives the Company fully integrated 
air line facilities. 


Austin’s intimate experience in the Design and 
Construction of aviation facilities dates back 30 
years. At present Austin is completing projects for 
Northwest Air Lines at Seattle, for Western Air at yi 
Los Angeles, and for United at San Francisco and Above Limestone trim and continuous bands of pro- 
ected steel sash help give the new Administration 


Chicago. ° uilding its streamlined appearance. Below Compact 
layout of hangars (new one on right), maintenance 


If you are interested in new design ideas, get in and shop areas, and office building can be seen below 
touch with us. Test cell building, right foreground. 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS, CLEVELAND « OFFICES COAST T0™ 
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Traffic Records: While not up to optimistic predic- 
tions of a year ago, 1947 airline traffic registered new 
records in every category, except domestic air mail 
where the decrease from 1946 was very slight. Outstand- 
ing for the year was the phenomenal growth of air 
freight. 


4,000 Pages: Scope of the investigation just con- 
cluded by the President’s Air Policy Commisison is 
illustrated by fact that more than 4,000 pages of testi- 
mony were given by 100-plus witnesses. Included were 
22 airline representatives, 26 aircraft and equipment 
manufacturers, 18 top civil and military aviation offi- 
cials, 8 railroad and freight handlers’ representatives, 
2 bankers, and a number of scientists, educators, labor 
leaders. 


Results: Best advance experting indicates that major 
recommendations to be made in Commission’s report go- 
ing to the White House Jan. 1 will include much-desired 
five-year aircraft procurement program. Some 3,200 
aircraft annually for Air Force and 3,000 for Navy were 
urged by top military officials, and it’s a good guess 
that the Commission will recommend these full amounts. 
Other recommendations are expected to concern pro- 
gram for development of air cargo aircraft; inaugura- 
tion of air parcel post system; carriage of all first class 
mail by air where delivery would be expedited; airline 
financial program to allow carriers to borrow funds 
through government corporation; streamlining CAB pro- 
cedures, and elimination of overlapping with CAA. Re- 
port will be released to public about Jan. 15. 


Encouraged: There is less gloom in the aircraft man- 
ufacturing industry at the moment than there has been 
for some time. Reason is the favorable recommenda- 
tions for maintenance of a strong industry forthcoming 
from both the President’s Air Policy Commission and 
the Congressional Air Policy Board. 


Status Uncertain: As this went to press, the possible 
re-appcintment of James M. Landis as a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board member, and chairman, was unsettled. 
Sources close to the White House said that Landis would 
not be reaprointed. Later, however, it developed that 
Howard McGrath, Democratic National Committee chair- 
mun, favored Landis. It remained to be seen whether 
the opinion of McGrath, the President’s t-p political 
advisor would prevail. There were also reports that 
Harllee Branch plans to retire about Mar. 1, after serv- 
iny on the Board, including one year as chairman, since 
it vas created in 1938. 


November Drop: First airline report available for 
Ni vember—that of United Air Lines—reveals a 7% drop 
in revenue passenger miles compared with same month 
195, and other carriers are expected to show similar 
tr: fic declines for the month. Passenger miles for 
Nc vember were 77 million, compared with 83 million a 
ye.r previous. 


Sti!l Gaining: Although airline load factors dipped 
de ply during closing months of 1947, over-all pene- 
tr on of air transport into Pullman market during 
ye + should be largest on record. For month of Sep- 
te; ber, domestic airline revenue passenger miles 
Tec -hed a new high of 54.9% of Pullman traffic. 


Too Low: There is general feeling that at least some 
air freight rates are lower than necessary to attract 
bus ness, but any move to raise them seems to be up 
to ‘lick Airways which lowered rates first to present 
lev. ls. Everybody would probably make money at 
Slig itly higher levels. 
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New Order: Douglas and Lockheed, long-time 
leaders of the West Coast aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry, have had to give way to Boeing and North 
American which now have heaviest backlogs in that 
area, Consolidated Vultee has plenty of current business, 
but most of the production, except for the Convair 
Liner, is at Fort Worth. 


Below Pre-War: Despite the 10% passenger fare. in- 
crease now in effect on most domestic airlines, fares on 
the heaviest traveled routes are still below pre-war 
days. Taking 1941 fares as an index of 100, present rates 
over the 25 heaviest routes have average index of 94. 


Revised Airport Rules: A revised draft of simpli- 
fied regulations governing grant-in-aid agreements in 
Federal airport program was slated for industry distri- 
bution about Jan. 1. The draft represents concessions 
by CAA to demands of state aviation officials for fewer 
legal complications. 


Crew Harness: Airline operations officials have re- 
ceived questionnaires from CAB on desirability of re- 
quiring shoulder harnesses for operating crew members 
as an additional safety factor. The study is being under- 
taken at request of President’s Special Board of In- 
quiry on Air Safety. 


Beech Transport: Beech Aircraft Corp. no longer 
refers to its Model 34 20-passenger plane as a feeder- 
liner, but calls it the Beechcraft Transport. Reason is 
two-fold: (1) airlines have so altered their plane pro- 
curement ideas that a 20-passenger plane is now viewed 
in a different light for frequent intermediate services; 
(2) Beech is discovering that its potential market is 
considerably broader than at first estimated, and is 
aiming to tap the so-called DC-3 replacement market. 
It is understood that Beech will follow policy of non- 
cancellable contracts, inasmuch as orders will be placed 
on basis of an existing and tested model, with guaran- 
teed specifications. 


Four Convair Models: Four different models of the 
Convair Liner are undergoing CAA flight tests, includ- 
ing a front entrance version for American and rear en- 
trance type for Western. 


UAL Considers: United Air Lines is studying the 
Beechcraft Transport and Douglas DC-9 as possible an- 
swers to its short-haul, multiple-stop operations. 


One-Sixth of Traffic: Latest CAA report (for Sep- 
tember, 1947) on aircraft operations controlled by 128 
towers located at important traffic centers reveals that 
airlines accounted for less than one-sixth of the 1,625,- 
452 plane movements for the month. 


Feeder Score: Half of the 16 feeder airlines which 
either hold or have been promised CAB route certifi- 
cates are now operating. Four of those not operating 
have been earmarked by CAB for certification but will 
not receive certificates until they are able to show 
adequate airports at most of the points they are to serve. 


Bright Spot: Helicopter progress represented one of 
the encouraging developments of 1947. Not only did 
the ‘copter enter scheduled air mail service, but there 
is increasing demand for rotorcraft for agriculture, pest 
control, survey and other purposes. 
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HEN 20th Century-Fox undertook the filming 
of “Captain from Castile” right where it hap- 
pened in the rugged mountains of Mexico, it faced 
some appalling transportation problems: four to six 
days’ travel time between each of the three main 
locations, and an operating cost of $60,000 a day! 
But Henry King, director, simply added a 200- 
mph twin-engine Beechcraft Executive Transport to 
the staff. The trip between each location—Morelia, 
Uruapan and Acapulco—was reduced to 50 minutes! 
The Beechcraft flew actors, supplies and technicians 
between these historic “stages” on a moment’s notice. 
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‘Maal Tyrone Power, Cesar Romero 
and Director Henry King 


= on location in Mexico during 
the filming of the 20th Century- — 
Fox technicolor picture 


“CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE” 









“The Beechcraft was all-important to us in making 
this picture,” says Mr. King. And in many other 
American industries similar records are hung up by 
the Beechcraft Executive Transport every day. Its 
prime purpose is the quick and efficient transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials on a company’s own 
schedule and between a company’s own selection of 
destinations, whatever they may be. 

Nearly 400 corporations are saving time and 
money with Beechcraft transportation. For a catalog 
describing this twin-engine Beechcraft, just write 
today on your business letterhead. 
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American AVIATION 


Substantial Progress Reported for U. S. Aviation 


Indusiry in Nearly All Phases Except Profits 


The U. S. aviation industry has 
closed its books on what was prob- 
ably its worst financial year, but 1947 
was not without compensations and 
bright spots for the industry, as 
shown by year-end reports of the Air 
Transport Association, the Aircraft 
Industries Association, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

These reports, covering commercial 
air transportation, aircraft manufac- 
turing and civil aviation in general, 
point clearly to the fact that the 
year just ended saw substantial prog- 
ress and improvement in virtually 
every phase of the industry’s opera- 
tions, except its balance sheets. 

More revenue passengers were flown 
more miles by the scheduled air car- 
riers than ever before. 

Air cargo shipments attained such 
volume as to tax facilities for han- 
dling them. 

International air transportation had 
its greatest year from operational, 
fiscal and safety standpoints. 

New transport types made their 
debut, and the speed and comfort of 
air travel increased appreciably. 

Long-awaited safety aids began to 
make their appearance. 

A slow-starting Federal-aid air- 
port program began gathering mo- 
mentum. 

Record numbers of private and 
student pilot certificates were issued. 

Research advanced on many fronts, 
promising rich technological progress 
in the not-distant future. 

A closer look at the year’s record 
c* the scheduled airlines is given in 
ATA’s year-end summation: 


Domestic Carriers 


’assengers: An estimated 13.2 million 
r venue passengers were flown approxi- 
mitely 63 billion revenue passenger 
mr les by scheduled domestic carriers 
during 1947 for a slight gain over 1945 
a'd a new record. 

’assenger load factor: Reduced to 
aout 64.72%, as compared to 78.74% 
in 1946, due largely to fleet and schedule 
e> oansions boosting available seat miles 
more than 28% to approximately 9,- 
70 000,000. 

\ir mail: This was only category of 
tr: fic not showing a gain in 1947; in 

it dropped about 6/10ths of 1% 
to an estimated 32,750,000 ton miles. 

ir freight: Spurred by reduced 
tai iffs and increased cargo plane capac- 
ity, air freight shipments via scheduled 
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airlines soared to above 40 million ton 
miles, for a gain of more than 110% 
over 1946. (Non-certificated operators 
such as Slick Airways and California 
Eastern probably carried a volume al- 
most as great.) 

Air express: Estimated by ATA to 
have totaled over 30 million ton miles 
for an increase of 26.2%. 

Fares: A general 10% boost last April 
and a similar increase put in effect 
last month by most carriers upped 
average passenger fares for 1947 to 
slightly over 5c per mile, still below 
most pre-war rates. 

Revenues: Operating revenues for 
the year were ahead of 1946 but were 
more than offset by sharply rising costs. 
Net loss of all domestic carriers for the 
year will exceed 1946’s $7.2 million loss 
by a substantial margin. 

Scope of operation: Route miles of 
trunk carriers rose from 84,358 to 110,- 
716, while that of local service or feeder 
lines increased from 11,563 to 20,998 
miles. Revenue plane miles flown in- 
creased about 6% to a total of 330 mil- 
lions. Employment decreased to 61,711 
from an all-time high of 69,126 in 1945. 


Feeder airlines: For several of these 
certificated regional carriers, 1947 was 
the first full year of operations, and 
many problems needed attention. Their 
record (with some portions of totals 
estimated): revenue plane miles, 10,205,- 
749; revenue passengers, 246,747; rev- 
enue passenger miles, 49,036,034; avail - 
able seat miles, 158,116,000; mail ton 
miles, 176,790; express ton miles, 131,- 
925; freight ton miles, 83,772; passenger 
load factor, 31.0%. 

Safety: Domestic passenger fatality 
rate per 100 million passenger miles 
for the year was calculated at 3.21, as 





Quiet on Strike Front 


Current disputes between man- 
agement and pilots which had 
reached the stage of strike votes 
and strike threats remained in 
an almost dormant stage as this 
was written, with settlements 
through mediation still a strong 
possibility. National Mediation 
Board sources indicated manage- 
ment and pilots of United Air 
Lines would resume mediation 
conferences in January. The 
Board also is endeavoring to bring 
the pilots and top executives of 
National Airlines around the con- 
ference board sometime in Jan- 
uary. 
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New Air Traffic Records Set in ’47 


compared with 1.24 in 1946 and 2.23 in 
1945. There were five fatal accidents, 
as against nine in 1946, but use of larger 
equipment resulted in more deaths per 
fatal accident. 


International 


Overseas operations of U. S. airlines 
gained tremendously in volume in 1947: 

Passengers: Revenue passengers flown 
by international carriers estimated at 
1,412,500 for a gain of 35.6% over 1946, 
while revenue passenger miles increased 
71.3% to approximately 1.9 billions. 

Capacity: Available seat miles regis- 
tered a 100% gain to a total of more 
than 3.1 billions. 

Passenger load factor: Dropped to 
60.15%, as compared with 70.94% in 1946. 

Air mail: Increased 95.9% to a total 
of 15,993,393 ton miles. 

Air cargo: Estimated to have ex- 
ceeded 34 million ton miles for a 126.9% 
increase over the previous year. 

Scope of operations: Revenue plane 
miles totaled more than 88 millions, 
up 45%; route mileage increased from 
175,488 in 1946 to 178,768 for 1947; em- 
ployment rose to 22,391 from a 1946 
figure of 19,327. 

Revenues: International operators 
were more than $1,500,000 in the black 
at beginning of the fourth quarter, but 
probably ended the year a little in 
the red. 

Safety: Barring accidents in the last 
few days of the year, U. S. international 
carriers achieved a passenger fatality 
rate last year of 1.03 per 100 million pas- 
senger miles, as compared with 3.54 in 
1946, and as compared with a 1947 do- 
mestic rate of 3.21. There were only 
two fatal accidents involving scheduled 
international airlines during the year. 

The airlines acquired much additional 
equipment in 1947. Total number of 
aircraft in service in December was 961, 
of which 793 were operated domestically 
and 168 to points outside the U. S., and 
some used in both types of service. 
This compared with a total of 809 at the 
end of 1946, of which 659 were in do- 
mestic use. 

Seating capacity rose about 125%, 
from 23,513 seats in 1946 to 31,800 in 
1947. Starting the year with a few 
all-cargo planes, the airlines by De- 
cember had 60 such planes in service 
and were preparing to add more. 


Aircraft Industry 


The nation’s aircraft manufacturing 
industry ended the year 1947 with a 
gloomy financial and production record, 
but with hope that evolution of a new 
national air policy, developed from 
recommendations of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission and the Joint Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board, would 
halt the deterioration in airpower that 
has occurred since end of the war and 











would yield companies sufficient orders 
to keep them in a healthy condition. 

Interim financial reports issued by 
the 15 major aircraft and engine com- 
panies indicated a 1947 operating loss 
of close to $100,000,000, compared with 
an operating loss of $81.6 millions for 
the same companies in 1946. The 1947 
net loss of these companies, after tax 
carry-backs and other credits, was ex- 
pected to more than double the $11.7 
million net loss of 1946. 

These losses, occurring at a time when 
most other industries are experiencing 
record earnings, were attributed pri- 
marily to the continuing costs resulting 
from shrunken production volumes and 
to the disappointing financial results of 
most commercial aviation projects. 

Approximate production for the year, 
compared with actual totals for 1946, 
were: 1,800 to 1,900 military planes in 
1947, against 1,330 in 1946; 350 transports 
(20-passenger capacity or above), 
against 186, and 15,000 personnel planes, 
against 35,034. Year-end employment 
figure in the industry stood at approxi- 
mately 175,000 for the airframe and 
engine companies, or about 30,000 less 
than the similar total for 1946. 


Other Developments 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reported: 

Private pilot certificates issued in 1947 
totaled 125,000, a nearly 100% increase 
over 1946. An additional 200,000 student 
pilot certificates were issued, mostly to 
G.I. trainees. Total number of U. S. 
airports at end of year was 5,850, as 
oe 4,490 at end of 1946. Federal- 
aid airport program was progressing, 
and by late December 127 projects had 
been approved and many others were 
almost ready for final approval. 


TWA Orders 12 Connies 


For International Routes. 


Purchase of 12 Model 749 Con- 
stellations from Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. for use on the airline’s inter- 
national routes, was announced by 
TWA on Dec. 9. Cost of the fleet was 
placed at approximately $15,000,000, 
with delivery to start in February 
and to be completed by June. 

As the 749 sleeper-type planes are 
put into international service, the 
planes they replace will be returned 
to domestic operations, giving TWA 
a fleet of 34 Constellations, 22 on do- 
mestic routes and 12 on overseas 
flights. In addition, the company will 
have 15 DC-4’s (all in overseas op- 
erations), five Stratoliners and 78 
DC-3’s, boosting its total fleet of 132 
aircraft. 

The order represents a partial re- 
instatement of TWA’s original order 
for 18, which had been cancelled due 
to the airline’s financial difficulties. 


West Coast Airlines Cuts Fares 


West Coast Airlines has filed appli- 
cation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for fare decreases ranging as 
high as 31% on one route segment— 
between Bellingham and Port An- 
geles-Medford. Effective date for the 
fare cuts was set at Jan. 2. 
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Modification Program Delays 
Return of DC-6 to Service 


By FrRep HUNTER 


When the Douglas DC-6 is returned 
to complete service on the airlines it 
will have undergone more than 100 
modifications designed not only to 
prevent any recurrence of the Ameri- 
can Airlines and United Air Lines 
fires, but to engineer new safety 
values into the airplane to minimize 
the possibility of any type of me- 
chanical mishap in flight. 

The modification program still is in 
process in some of its details so the 
precise date the DC-6’s will be re- 
turned to service is not fixed. United 
Air Lines is shooting at Feb. 15 for 
a few planes. American Airlines has 
given Mar. 1 as a tentative date. The 
company told its employes that while 
the first of the planes was expected 
back about Mar. 1, the remainder 
of the fleet would be returned at an 
estimated rate of four per week 
thereafter. 

The circumstances under which the 
airlines will restore the craft to ser- 
vice will depend upon the time ele- 
ment in engineering and completing 
the modifications. If, for example, the 
re-work on the cabin supercharging 
should lag behind the other modifica- 
tions, the planes may be reinstated at 
the start without it. 

When the safety bureau of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board held its pub- 
lic hearing into the two fire acci- 
dents at Santa Monica last month, 
investigation already had established 
the cause as identical in the two cases. 
As witnesses took the stand and gave 
their testimony it was evident that 
never in the history of the CAB had 
so complete and thorough a pre- 
hearing program of investigation been 
conducted as that worked out by the 
Douglass Aircraft Co., American Air- 
lines and United Air Lines in co- 
operation with the CAA and the CAB. 
Insofar as determining the cause of 
the accidents, the safety bureau’s 
board of inquiry’s work had been 
done for it. 

Both fires were established by in- 
tricate processes of study as having 
been caused by fuel being pumped 
overboard through the same No. 3 
alternate tank fuel air vent into the 
cabin heater combustion air inlet 
while the heater was on during fuel 
transfer. Testimony indicated that 
the heater itself, built by Surface 
Combustion Corp., was not at fault 
in either accident. 

Testimony brought out that the 
DC-6 suction fuel system was not 
designed for fuel transfer, but it 
had become common practice on the 
part of some pilots as a convenient 
method of leveling tanks. 

Neither the Douglas company nor 


the CAA had given any thought to 
the possibility that fuel transfers 
might be made aloft and for that 
reason they were not covered in 
operating manuals. The airline testi- 
mony disclosed that fuel transfer had 
grown out of military flying in the 
war and that some pilots engaged in 
it while others did not. Not being 
cognizant of the fact it might contain 
any hazard, they had established no 
fixed policy regarding its employment 
by flight crews. 

Other major modifications include 
the fire detection and suppression 
systems which will be thoroughly 
overhauled, and design and material 
improvements in many of the plane’s 
ducts. The cabin supercharging 
system, the cabin heating system, 
the thermal anti-icing system of the 
various electrical systems of the 
plane will come in for substantial 
changes. American has placed Mar- 
vin Whitlock, its director of service 
engineering, in charge of its DC-6 
modification program. 

Aside from officially proclaiming 
the causes of the two fires, the trend 
of the questioning by the safety bu- 
reau’s board of inquiry indicated 
that its findings probably will in- 
clude recommendations on some op- 
erational points. 

A great deal of the questioning 
concerned fuel management. Indica- 
tions were that recommendations in- 
volving regulation of this cockpit 
procedure would come out of the 
héaring. Much attention also was 
paid to smoke evacuation. A theory 
of the United accident was that the 
pilot crew may have been suffocated 
by smoke in the cockpit prior to the 
crash. The need for better methods 
of smoke evacuation also is expected 
to be recommended. 

American Airlines disclosed dur- 
ing the hearing that it is equipping 
its four-engine planes with a fire- 
proof fibreglass chute which pas- 
sengers can slide down for rapid 
evacuation of the cabin. By hook- 
ing the chute to the main cabin door 
with two fasteners, 50 passenge 
can be evacuated in approximately 
two and a half minutes. This actic 
was reported to be an outgrowth 
suggestions received by Americ: 
from passengers involved in the Ga 
up, N. M., accident. 

United has announced the fu'- 
loughing of approximately 10% cr 
1,100 of its employes due to the 
grounding. No plane maintenance 
or servicing employes were involve: . 
R. F. Ahrens, vice president-persor - 
nel, said the reduction was necessary 
to bring personnel requirements i 
line with the work load. 
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500,000 Airline Employes 


The airlines of the world are 
| turning over one billion dollars 
a year and are collectively em- 
ploying more than a half million 
people, according to Sir William 
Hildred, director general, Inter- 
national Air Transport Associa- 
tion who delivered the principal 
address Dec. 17 at the annual 
dinner of the Aero Club of Wash- 
ington, commemorating the 44th 
anniversary of the Wright Broth- 
ers first flight. 

Sir William said that the inter- 
national airlines’ fleet now total 
over 2,000 aircraft, providing work 
for many more people than the 
half million who are directly em- 
ployed. 











Martin Drops 3-0-3 


Transport Project 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. has ter- 
minated its plan to build the Mar- 
tin 3-0-3, twin-engine pressurized 
transport, and has announced it will 
concentrate its engineering and pro- 
duction facilities on the 2-0-2 project 
and military orders. 

This action, which had been 
rumored about after United Air Lines 
cancelled its order for 50 of the 
planes in October, was revealed in a 
letter to stockholders from Glenn L. 
Martin, president of the company. 
The letter said all test work on the 
3-0-3 had been halted, and inventor- 
ies of parts and materials on hand 
would be liquidated. 

The company revealed that pre- 
liminary estimates indicate a 1947 
loss of approximately $36 million 
which it hoped would be reduced to 
ibout $15.5 million through a tax 
carry-back credit amounting to about 
$20.5 million. 

The company’s backlog at present 
; over $100,000,000, Martin said, in- 

icating that, as in the past, military 

rders will continue to constitute the 
ulk of the company’s business. 


& S Asks CAB to Set Aside 
rder on K. C.-Memphis Route 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines has 
led with CAB a motion asking the 
yard to set aside its recent stay 
der on C&S’ Kansas City-Memphis 
ute on the ground that the stay 
‘as improvidently issued and is null, 
id, and of no effect.” The carrier 
inted out that its route certificate 
d been isued and made effective as 
Sept. 30 and that the Civil Aero- 
utics Act “contains no provision 
thorizing the issuance by the Board 
an ex parte stay of a certificate.” 
‘S maintained that it was not noti- 
d or given a hearing on the sus- 
Pension of its certificate, require- 
nents specifically stated in the Act. 
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° ° ° How aircraft windshields can be protected from icing 
Windshield Protection—,_, hot air circulated between double panes or by 
special electrically conductive glass laminate, has been demonstrated by Rodert and his 
associates at NACA's Flight Propulsion Research Laboratory, Cleveland. An unprotected 

pane is contrasted above with clear, heated windshields to either side. 





Decade of Icing Research Brings 
Collier Trophy to Rodert 


Ten years of pioneering research 
led to the development and practical 
application of a thermal ice-preven- 
tion system for aircraft that won 
for Lewis A. Rodert, of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
the Robert J. Collier Trophy for 1946. 

Rodert, who is now chief of flight 
research at NACA’s Flight Propul- 
sion Research Laboratory at Cleve- 
land, had worked on the icing prob- 
lem since shortly after joining NACA 
as an aeronautical engineer in 1936. 

In close cooperation with his own 
NACA research associates and en- 
gineers of the industry, airlines and 
military services, he had worked on 
all phases of the application of heat 
to combat ice, which has been one 
of the most persistent menaces to 
air navigation. Much of the basic 
research was conducted at Langley 
Field, Va., and the advanced and 


flight research was led by Rodert at 


NACA’s Ames Aeronautical Labora- 
tory at Moffett Field, Calif., and in 
collaboration with the airlines and 
Air Force, in Minnesota. 
‘ Basic idea of the program was to 
prevent ice from forming on vulner- 
able parts of an aircraft, such as pro- 
peller blades, windshields, tail sur- 
faces, wing leading edges, antenna 
masts and pitot tubes, through the 
application of heat to these parts. 
Thermal ice-prevention systems pat- 
terned after that developed by Rod- 
ert and his associates are being in- 
corporated in all new transport air- 
craft in this country. 

Rodert presently is engaged in 
studies of the physics of atmosphere 
and of control of aircraft fires. The 





latter project is taking up an increas- 
ingly large part of his time and at- 
tention. 

Honorable mention by the Collier 
Trophy judges went to the Propel- 
ler Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
with recognition for three of its en- 
gineers, G. W. Brady, C. W. Chillson 
and J. H. Sheets, for their work on 
reversible propellers as landing 
brakes for large aircraft. 


Other Awards Made 

The Brewer Trophy for outstand- 
ing contributions to aviation educa- 
tion was presented to Dr. Nickolaus 
L. Engelhardt, Jr., director of Air- 
Age Education Research, at the an- 
nual Wright Brothers Dinner of the 
Aero Club of Washington, Dec. 17, 
the 44th anniversary of the Wright 
flight at Kitty Hawk. The National 
Aeronautic Association, which handles 
the award, gave honorable mention to 
Phillip S. Hopkins, vice president of 
Link Aviation, Inc., and president of 
the Binghamton, N. Y., board of 
education. 

Edwin A. Link, president of Link 
Aviation Devices, Inc., was presented 
with the Wakefield Gold Medal of 
the Royal Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety for his invention of the Link 
Trainer. 

The annual Wright Brothers Lec- 
ture was delivered by Dr. Sydney 
Goldstein, chairman of Great Britain’s 
Aeronautical Research Council, who 
read a paper on “Low-Drag and Suc- 
tion Airfoils” before several hundred 
aeronautical engineers and scientists 
gathered in Washington to attend the 
lecture, sponsored by the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. 
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Mail ‘Subsidy’ Issue Flares 
At House Committee Inquiry 


By GERARD B. DOBBEN 


Surface carrier interests which are 
generally credited with having in- 
spired a House Post Office committee 
inquiry into so-called subsidy mail 
payments to the airlines were sharply 
rebuffed, Dec. 15 when Robert Ram- 
speck, executive vice president of the 
Air Transport Association, attacked 
the entire basis of their arguments 
and recited at length the extent of 
the subsidies that have been paid 
to steamship companies and rail- 
roads during their developmental 
period. 

Ramspeck told the committee that 
the U. S. investment in the entire 
structure of scheduled air transporta- 
tion at home and abroad, including 
air mail service, has amounted to a 
net cost of but $45,000,000 over a 
period of 29 years, less than the cost 
of one battleship. This, he said, was 
far below the government’s invest- 
ment in the older forms of trans- 
portation. 

Goal of the hearings, according to 
Rep. Edward H. Rees (R., Kans.) is 
to determine the feasibility of segre- 
gating payments for air mail carriage 
from those of a ‘subsidy’ nature; to 
determine whether all first class mail 
shall be carried by air and whether 
an air parcel post service shall be 
established. The day that Ramspeck 
testified, the subcommittee adjourned 
its hearings until around Jan. 15. 

The stage was set for Ramspeck’s 
pointed. rebuttal when Bon Geaslin, 
vice president and counsel of Water- 
man Steamship Corp., testified that 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines had 
been paid over a period of 11 months 
$398,909.75 for carrying a total of 
3,7E9 lbs. of mail over its New 
Orleans-San Juan route. 

Ramspeck cited mail payments to 
Waterman from 1932 to 1937. During 
the first quarter of 1937, Waterman 


received $307,562 for carrying 34 . 


pounds of mail, he stated. He said 
that over Waterman’s oéean route 
No. 54 during 1932-1934, the carrier 
received $2,402,430 for carrying 862 
letters or about $2,787 a letter. 

He pointed out that the railroads 
have received mail pay of more than 
two billion dollars in a 20-year pe- 
riod and the steamship companies 
had received subsidies of more than 
282 million dollars from 1936 to 1946. 
He added that the railroads were 
currently asking for a 45% increase 
in* mail pay. 

Ramspeck said that 92.3% of the 
air mail dispatched in 1947 was car- 
ried over the lines of air carriers re- 
ceiving mail pay determined by CAB 
to be no more than compensatory. 
The remaining 7.4% was carried by 
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airlines, including the feeder lines, 
which in general serve less lucra- 
tive routes. This, he said, in effect 
amounts to an RFD air mail service. 

Non-certificated air freight carriers, 
headed by Earl Slick, of Slick Air- 
ways Inc., Robert W. Prescott, presi- 
dent of the Flying Tiger Line, and 
George Haney, vice president of Cali- 
fornia Eastern, supported legislation 
which would require segregation of 
air mail and ‘subsidy’ pay. They 
urged establishment of an air parcel 
post service and told the committee 
they felt the non-certificated carriers 
could perform the service, between 
the larger traffic points, at not to ex- 
ceed 20c a ton mile. 

Haney said the non-certificated car- 
riers should be given the exclusive 
right to carry air parcel post because 
the scheduled airlines, with their 
combined passenger, air mail and ex- 
press service, could not offer a rate 
which would be acceptable to the 
public. 

Jesse M. Donaldson, newly ap- 
pointed postmaster general of the 
United States, gave evidence to the 
committee that he will be a real 
champion of aviation. He argued 
against any increase in the air mail 
rate, favored establishment of an 
air parcel post service at rates that 
will insure payment of its costs, de- 
fended CAB generally in its air mail 
pay determinations. 

Second. Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Paul Aiken testified that the 
total additional cost to the Post Office 
for carrying all first class mail by air 
at the lowest rate of 45c a ton mile 
would be $96,300,000. It was esti- 
mated that from 500 to 700 additional 
aircraft might be required to carry 
this increased volume of mail. 

Asserting that mail payments are 
designed to accomplish objectives be- 
yond the scope of the mail service 
itself, Chairman James M. Landis, of 
CAB, said if present air mail service 
was to be continued, he doubted that 
there was a more economical way of 
performing it except through the 
combined passenger-mail-e xpress 
service. 

Landis said that when air trans- 
portation had completely passed the 
develormental and promotional stage, 
it might be possible to set up a classi- 
fication of mail service by categories 
which wou!d enable establishment 
of a standard air mail rate based on 
the length and nature of the air mail 
route. He broke these distances from 
under 100 miles to over 500 miles. 
He said he saw no reason for aban- 
doning the present procedure of a 
combined service and subsidy rate 
until these new classifications could 
be established. 





‘Two Story’ Transport— 
The double deck fuselage of Boeing's 
Stratocruiser is inspected by two United 
Air Lines’ job-training specialists at the 
Seatle plant where the 67!/-ton craft 
is under construction. Selected airline 
personnel are taking three-week courses 
at a special Boeing school to become 
acquainted with the new plane. UAL has 
seven 377's on order. 








Aviation Calendar 


Jan. 7—Florida Flying Alligator 
Club initiation, Melbourne, Fla. 

Jan. 7-30—Second Annual Air 
Transportation Institute. The Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 9-11—All-American Air Man- 
euvers, Miami, Fila. 

Jan. 15-18—Southeastern Soaring 
Contest, Sanford, Fla. 

Jan. 26-28—CAA and non-scheduled 
operators of Region Four, Ft. Worth 

Jan. 26-28—American Road Build- 
ers’ Association convention (includ- 
ing airport group, Jan. 27) Washing- 
ton. 

Jan. 26-29—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences 16th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Astor, New York. (Jan. 27- 
Air Transport program). 

March 26—IAS National Flight Pro- 
pulsion Meeting, Hotel Carter, Cleve- 
land. 

April 4-8—Nineteenth annual con- 
vention American Association of Air- 
port Executives and second annual 
showing of American Airport Exposi- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

July 31—Opening of International 
Air Exposition (New York's golden 
jubilee, Idlewild airport). 

Sept. 2—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, Cleveland. 


International 


Jan. 13—ICAO Statistics Division 
Montreal. 

March 8—ICAO Maps and Charts 
Division, Brussels. 

March 30—ICAO Personnel Licens- 
ing Division, Montreal. 

April 20—ICAO Rules of the Alr 
and Air Transport Control Division, 
Montreal. 

April 27—ICAO Facilitation Division 
meeting in Europe. 

June 1—Opening of Second ICAO 
Assembly, Palais des Nations, Geneva 
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8 Airlines Awarded sgock™™ 


New Route Points 
Civil Aeronautics Board on Dec. 18 
released its decision in the Mississippi MON -STOP SERVICE 
Valley Case granting additional 
Chicago to Miami 






points and new routes to five trunk- 
lines and extending the systems of 
three previously-certificated feeder 
carriers. 


Trunkline awards went to: (1) Mid-Conti- 
nent—an extension of Route 26 from Kan- 
sas City to St. Louis via Jefferson City, 
Mo.; (2) Eastern—certification of Lafayette- 
New Iberia, La., as a Route 5 intermediate; 
(3) Delta—inclusion of Longview-Kilgore, 
Tex., as a new Route 24 point; (4) Chicago 
and Southern—addition of Hot Springs and 
El Dorado, Ark., on Route 8; (5) Trans- 
continental & Western Air—Quincy, Ill.- 
Hannibal, Mo., as a new stop on Route 2. 


Feederline awards went to Parks Air 


at no 
extra fare! 





Transport, Inc., East St. Louis, Mo., ; ‘ 
Southern Airways, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., Leave Chicago at 12:15 
and Trans-Texas Airways, Houston. p-m. on Delta’s non-stop 
The feeder certificate to be awarded Parks ee - ° . 
upon proof of airport adequacy on author- Rocket, lunch in flight and 
ized routes will include: (a) segment from . ° ° ° ° — 
St. Louis, Mo.-East St. Louis, Ill. to Daven- be in Miami for dinner. This —— 
port, Iowa-Moline, Ill., via Hannibal, Mo.- d il "R k - ¢ 
Quincy, Ill., Keokuk-Fort Madison, Burling- auly non-stop ocket” is a lux- 
es ee urious 44-passenger DC-4, with uncrowded room to relax in 
Cals, I’ ome Depend Gulvo (1) the inter- comfort. DC-4 Deltaliner speed and comfort to Miami is 
mediates Paducah, Ky., Dyersburg and . . . ° z 
fine, San, aan Gn bed Gees, te also available from Cincinnati, Atlanta, Knoxville, Dallas, 
intermediates Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Jones- . 
boro, Ark.; (c) a segment from the co- Fort Worth and other Delta points. 


terminals St. Louis-East St. Louis to Tulsa 

via Jefferson City, Springfield and Joplin, f I . ; 
Mo., and Miami, Okla.; and (d) a segment oe 
between Kansas City and Tulsa via Topeka, Speci y De ta s DC 4 s 
Emporia, Chanute and Coffeyville, Kans., 


and Bartlesville, Okla. FOR COMFORT: All seats FOR SPEED: Modern, FOR ECONOMY: Delta 
South Ai Extended arranged in pairs only, four-engine aircraft, has NO extra fares on 
outhorn Airways Extende with 44 seats in room cruising with quiet any plane. Half-fare 

Southern Airways, which likewise will for 60 for extra com- smoothness at high ages 2 to 12; babies 

ret a certificate when it proves airport f d fly 

adequacy, will have added to the routes ort. speec. y tree. 

previously awarded it in the Southeastern 

States Case new extensions as follows: (a) 

between Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson, ys 

in. Gia Gheietn, Geeeadite ant Gale NO With all the speed and comfort of non-stop and 

burg, Miss.; (b) between Memphis and EXTRA express flights, there are no extra fares on Delta. 

achoen vin Tupele, Columbus end Beri In fact, Delta offers the only Chicago-Miami non- 

ian, Miss.; (c) extension of the Memphis- . 

Jackson route (a) from Jackson to New FARES stop without extra charge. 


leans via Natchez, Miss., and Baton 
Rouge, La.; and (d) an extension of the 
femphis-Jackson route (b) from Meridian 
») Hattiesburg via Laurel, Miss., and (1) 
eyond Hattiesburg the intermediates Mo- 
le, Ala., and Gulfport-Biloxi, Miss., and 
e terminal New Orleans, and (2) be- 
md Hattiesburg the intermediate Boga- 
sa, La., and the terminal point New Or- 
ans. 


CAB attached a special proviso to the 
.ckson-New Orleans and Meridian-New 
‘leans awards stating it would allow fur- 
er hearing on the selection of ‘Southern 
rways for these two segments if any 
rty in the Mississippi Valley or South- 







Atlanta, Ga. 





General Offices: 






stern States Cases, “deeming itself ag- RN a 
lieved by the extensions,” asks for fur- ots yet? ao soon 
er hearing within 20 days from Dec. 18. aye oo wo ye S 


rrans-Texas Airways, now operating over 
al Route 82 in Texas was granted a new 
ension from Lufkin to Houston via Gal- 
ton and Beaumont. 

3oard terminated C&S’ temporary au- 
rization to serve El Dorado, Ark. An 
plication of Delta proposing service to 
nroe as an alternate intermediate be- 
-en Shreveport and New Orleans was de- 
red for later consideration. 


Chairman James M. Landis and 
sh Lee concurred in the majority 
ooinion. Vice Chairman Oswald 
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Ryan filed a separate concurring 
opinion. Harllee Branch wrote a 
concurring and dissenting opinion. 

Ryan disagreed with the award to 
Southern Airways of a route involv- 
ing Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
He said that “designation of this car- 
rier for a service for which it was 
not an applicant would constitute, for 
those applicants who did apply for 
the route, a denial of the fair hear- 
ing which is required by the statute 
and the Constitution.” He suggested 
that the Board itself, by attaching 
the special rehearing provision to the 
award, may have shown “a. certain 
lack of faith in the validity of its 
position.” 

Branch dissented from the award 
of feeder routes to Parks, Southern 
and Trans-Texas. He said he could 
not see how the addition in the 
present decision of 1,437 miles to 
Parks existing 2,250-mile route would 
provide “a sounder or more reliable 
basis” for an experiment in local air 
service. He renewed his earlier con- 
tentions that the high cost experience 
of existing feederline carriers should 
deter CAB from creating any further 
drain on the Treasury. Branch held 
that the routes granted “do not in 
my opinion justify the amount of 
subsidy that . . . will be required to 
maintain them.” 


CAB Reaffirms Route 


Award to Piedmont Aviation 

The State Airlines vs. Piedmont 
Aviation dispute moved a step nearer 
final settlement in Mid-December, 
when the Civil Aeronautics Board 
issued a supplemental opinion in the 
Southeastern State Case reaffirming 
its decision of April 4 awarding a 
temporary’ certificate authorizing 
Piedmont to operate a regional air- 
line service in six states. 

State Airlines was expected to ask 
the U. S. Court of Appeals to re- 
view the decision. The Court dis- 
missed such an appeal in September 
on the ground that court action would 
be premature while a petition for re- 
consideration of the decision was 
pending before CAB. 

Piedmont in the original South- 
eastern States Case decision was 
selected to serve some 30 cities in 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 
State Aviation petitioned for recon- 
sideration, claiming it was better 
qualified than Piedmont to serve that 
territory, and that the Board had ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction in awarding 
Piedmont certain routes not specific- 
ally requested in its application. 

In a supplemental opinion issued 
in October, the CAB granted Pied- 
mont additional route mileage but at 
the same time ordered a reargument 
of the original decision on the limited 
issues of (1) whether the public in- 
terest requires the selection of State 
or Piedmont, and (2) whether it had 
committed a legal error in awarding 
the routes to Piedmont in the first 
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instance. The opinion of last fortnight 
held that Piedmont was more fit, will- 
ing and able to perform the services 
authorized in the decision than was 
State because of “superior operational 
experience physicai facilities, 
and a well-rounded organization with 
key personnel familiar with operat- 
ing conditions in the area in- 
ee. os 

It said it had authority to grant 
Piedmont route segments not specif- 
ically applied for, since the applicant 
had asked for specific routes “or such 
modification of such routes as the 
Board may find the public con- 
venience requires.” 

T. H. Davis, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., president of Piedmont, has 
stated his company is ready to begin 
service as soon as it receives an 
operating certificate. 


Northwest Airlines Seeks 
Increase in Mail Payments 


Northwest Airlines has applied to 
CAB for a retroactive increase in 
domestic air mail pay for the year 
1947 and for a higher rate starting 
Jan. 1, 1948. 

The company asked additional com- 
pensation on its trans-continental 
route and the branch to Winnipeg in 
the amount of $1,400,000 for the cal- 
endar year 1947, and also asked for 
an amount sufficient to provide a fair 
return on its investment. For an 
indefinite period beginning Jan. 1, it 
asked that its domestic air mail rate 
be fixed at an estimated “break- 
even” need figure of $1.54 per ton- 
mile, exclusive of an amount suffi- 
cient to provide a fair return on in- 
vestment. 


Southwest Airways Centralizes 
Offices in San Francisco 


Centralization of all its depart 
ments in San Francisco for purpose 
of economy is being effected by 
Southwest Airways, with completio: 
of the change set for mid-January. 

The centralization. program in 
volved removal of the company’s 
maintenance base from Phoenix to 
San Francisco, and transfer of th: 
general offices and traffic, account 
ing, advertising and public relations 
departments from Los Angeles. The 
accounting department, last to move, 
is slated to move January 12. 

John H. Connelly, company presi- 
dent, who also is moving from 
Phoenix to San Francisco, has esti- 
mated the centralization program and 
other personnel economies, including 
consolidation of duties in many cases, 
will save the company from $15,000 
to $20,000 a month. 


Babb Sells Harvards, Flying 
Boats, Engines to Sweden 


Seventy-five North American 
Harvards (AT-6’s), three Convair 
PBY-5A Catalina flying boats, and 
100 Packard-built Merlin engines 
have been sold to the Swedish Air 
Force by Charles H. Babb Co., Inc., 
Grand Central Airport, Glendale, 
Calif. The Catalinas are equipped 
with Jato and have an extra-long 
range. They will be used for sea-air 
rescue work. 

Babb has also sold a Douglas A-26 
converted for executive use to Henry 
Kaiser, and recently purchased 491 
Harvards from the Canadian govern- 
ment. 








Airline-Bank Promotion— 


Unusual type of airline-bank public relations cooper- 
ation is represented by this eye-catching display ap- 


pearing in the window of the Merchants and Newark Trust Co., Newark, N. J. Arranged 

with cooperation of Art Lacour, American Airlines’ publicity representative in Newark, 

the display features a DC-6 model with spinning propellers and flashing wing lights. To 

curious passersby, the bank offers these suggestions: (!) buy travelers checks when going 
on a trip; (2) leave valuables in a safe deposit box. 
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Airfreight Association 


Formulates Plans for 48 


Despite increasing competition 
from the certificated airlines, and 
Gespite the uncertainties of its own 
ultimate position in the nation’s air 
transport industry, the Independent 
Airfreight Association is formulating 
plans for handling a record volume 
of business in 1948. 

The IAA group within the past 
month: 

1. Shortened its name to Airfreight 
Association and moved to new and 
larger quarters, from the Woodward 
Building to 903 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington. 

2. Formed a central clearing house 
for rate and tariff information with- 
in the Association and provided 
funds in the 1948 budget for a spe- 
cialist in the field to head up this 
new department. 

3. Held a conference with officials 
of the American Trucking Associa- 
tion and obtained from that organi- 
zation a promise of the same degree 
of cooperation and same services be- 
ing afforded the certificated airlines 
in connection with the interchange 
of air freight between air carriers 
and over-the-road motor carriers, 
and the extension of air freight pick- 
up and delivery service throughout 
most of the country. 

4. Appointed the public relations 
firm of Moreland, Amick & Black, of 
Los Angeles, to handle the Associa- 
tion’s program and develop an ex- 
tensive air freight promotion. 


Pan Am Applies for Local 
Airline Service in Japan 

Plans for what amounts to a local 
airline serving points in Japan have 
been filed by Pan American Airways 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
PAA has asked for amendments to its 
Midway-Tokyo-Shanghai-Hong Kong 
certificate to include points in the Is- 
lands of Honshu, Kyushu, Shikoku 
and Hokkaido as intermediate points 
bei'ween Midway and Shanghai. A 
mip attached to the application in- 
ites that local services feeding 
A’s through route are contem- 
ted. 
\s an initial service pattern for the 
ara, PAA asked authority to operate 
(2 beyond Tokyo to the intermediate 
pc nts Sendai (served through Mat- 
su hima), Hachinohe (served through 


M-awa) and Chitose; (b) beyond 
T .yo, the intermediates Nagoya, 
O: ka, Iwakuni, Fukuoka and 
K: \oya; and (c) beyond Tokyo, the 
In rmediates Niigata, Kanazawa 


(s\ ved through Komatsu) and Osaka. 


SA. Centralizes N. Y. Offices 

andinavian Airlines System has 
ce: ralized its New York offices at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, R.C.A. Build- 
ing. West, New York 20, N. Y. 


January 1, 1948 











CAB Actions 








Dec. 5—Decision refusing retroactive mail 
rate requests of Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines (Docket 484) and Transcontiental & 
Western Air. (Docket 2849). 

Dec. 10—Order denying application of Re- 
sort Airlines for exemption authority to 
operate scheduled air tours in foreign air 
transportation. (Docket 2179). 

Dec. 10—Order allowing Pan American 
Airways temporarily to suspend service at 
Coro, Venezuela. (Docket 2170). 

Dec. 10—Order continuing in effect until 
Oct. 3, 1948, an operating arrangement be- 
tween Trans-Canada Air Lines and Can- 
adian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd., covering a 
Whitehorse-Fairbanks route. 

Dec. 15—Supplementary opinion in South- 
eastern States Case (Docket 501 et al.) re- 
affirming route award previously made to 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. 

Dec. 18—Mississippi Valley Case decision, 
containing numerous trunk and feederline 
route awards, issued by Board. (Docket 
548 et al.). 

Dec. 19—Board order setting mail rates 
for All American Aviation's pick up opera- 
tions on Route 49. (Docket 1906). 


Calendar 


Jan. 5—Hearing on the Board's Investiga- 
tion of the Consolidated Air Freight Tariff. 
(American Airlines et al., Docket 2719). Ex- 
aminer Herbert K. Bryan. Tentative. Post- 
poned from Nov. 15. 

Jan. 9—Hearing on application of K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines for amendment of its 
Miami-Willemstad, Curacao, N. W. I. For- 
eign Air Carrier Permit. Examiner Frank 
A. Law, Jr. 

Jan. 19—Hearing on applications of Braniff 
Airways and Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines for removal of restrictions on Chicago- 


(Dockets 1681 and 1798). 
Examiner Warren E. Baker. 
Jan. 27—Hearing on applications of TACA, 


Houston service. 


A. (El Salvador) for renewal of San 
Salvador-Miami and San Salvador-New 
Orleans Foreign Air Carrier Permits. (Dock- 
ets 3016 and 3017). Examiner William J. 
Madden, Postponed from Jan. 5. 

Feb. 2—Hearing on CAB's consolidated in- 
vestigation of Freight Rates and Tariffs. 
(Docket 1705 et al.). Examiner Herbert EK. 
Bryan. 

Feb. 4—Hearing on route consolidation 
proposals of Continental Air Lines, et al., 
Dockets 576, 994, and 3109. Examiner Paul 


N. Pfeiffer. Postponed from Jan. 19. Ten- 
tative. 
Feb. 16—Hearing on application of Mid- 


Continent Airlines for an alternate St. 
Louis-Twin Cities Route. (Docket 1050). 
Examiner Richard A. Walsh. Tentative. 

Feb. 16—Hearing on applications propos- 
ing additional service in New England. 
(Docket 1279 et al.). Examiner Edward T. 
Stodola. Tentative. 

Feb. 21—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
lines’ proposed Minot-Regina extension. 
(Docket 628). Postponed from Dec. 8 at 
MCA’s request. 

Mar. 1—Hearing on applications proposing 
additional Intraterritorial Service in Hawall. 
(Dockets 2390 et al.). Assistant Chief Ex- 
aminer Thomas L. Wrenn. Tentative. 


Court Enjoins Alaskan Service 


A permanent injunction has been 
issued against Alaska Airplane Char- 
ter Co. by the District Court for 
the Territory of Alaska, First Divi- 
sion, as sought by Alaska Coastal 
Airlines. The latter contended that 
Alaska Airplane Charter Co. was 
holding itself out as a common car- 
rier without being certified by CAB. 





NATIONAL AIRLINES 
COVERS THE WATERFRONT 


...another example of how National 
improves travel 


Philadelphia; Norfolk; Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston; Savannah; 
Jacksonville; Miami; Key West; Tampa; Pensacola; Mobile; Gulf- 


port—name any important seaboard city from New York to New 


Orleans, and you'll find that you can fly there any day, every day, 


by National Airlines. Where formerly transportation was often slow 


between these great arteries of sea-borne commerce, businessmen, 


naval personnel, and all those connected with the shipping 


industry can now “cover the waterfront” 


in a matter of hours 
instead of days or 
weeks. See your 
travel agent for 
convenient daily 


schedules. 
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Air France Operates World’s 
Second Largest Route System 


By KerTrH SAUNDERS 


To Americans who know little 
about Air France except that it fea- 
tures excellent cuisine and a fine 
wine list, it may come as something 
of a surprise to learn that the French 
national airline operates the second 
longest route system in the world. 

Fanning out from Paris in every 
direction, Air France’s far-flung 
routes touch such scattered points as 
Stockholm, New York, Buenos Aires, 
Madagascar, Saigon and Shanghai 
and cover a total distance of nearly 
90,000 unduplicated miles. This 
makes its route mileage second only 
to that of Pan American Airways 
with 100,000 route miles. 

Serving 52 countries on four con- 
tinents, Air France is indeed a “glob- 
al carrier.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Air France officials 
have attained that enviable position 
enjoyed by so few air carriers today 
of having about all the route mile- 
age they want, and consequently can 
concentrate their efforts largely to- 
ward improvement of ground instal- 
lations and betterment of operations 
over the routes now established. 

The French-flag airline is eclipsed 
by a number of carriers, mostly 
American, in revenue _ passenger 
miles flown, having ranked 13th in 
this respect in 1946 with slightly 
over 200 million. During first six 
months of i947 the company flew 
nearly 150 million revenue passenger 
miles and was still adding services, 
indicating that it might improve its 
comparative position that year inas- 
much as some of the carriers which 
outranked it in 1946 flew fewer reve- 
nue passenger miles in 1947 than in 


Operates 125 Planes 

Equipmentwise, Air France is in good 
shape to operate its system, with planes 
well suited to most of its operations. 
It is operating 125 aircraft, 67 of which 
are of American make. The fleet in- 
cludes: 37 Junkers 52’s, 18 Languedocs 
(with 12 more on order), 31 DC-3’s, 
15 DC-4’s, nine Lockheed Lodestars, 
five L-749 Constellations, four L-49 
Constellations, three Consolidated Cata- 
lina flying boats, and three of the new 
Latecoere 631 double-deck flying boats. 

Thus the company has good four- 
engined planes for its long routes, 
proved twin-engine aircraft for routes 
demanding fairly frequent short-range 
service, flying boats for serving coastal 
points lacking adequate airports, and 
fast, luxurious aircraft for use on the 
highly competitive North Atlantic route. 
Its traffic capacity today is 10 times 





Flying Staff 


This is the second article on 
European airlines by Keith Saun- 
ders, who recently returned from 
an 8,000-mile air tour which in- 
cluded visits to Brussels, Paris, 
and Geneva. A previous article 
described the operations of 
SABENA Belgian Aijir Lines. 
Saunders is the fifth AmerIcAN 
Aviation staff member to visit 
Europe by air since the war. 











the prewar figure and is still increasing. 

To operate this sizeable fleet, third 
or fourth largest in the world, Air 
France employs flight personnel totaling 
946, including 306 pilots and copilots, 
223 radiomen, 214 engineers, 23 navi- 
gators, 29 pursers, 81 stewards, and 71 
hostesses. Total employment of the 
airline is akout 9,600 persons, more than 
three times the number employed at 
the start of World War II. 

Nonflying personnel includes 1,718 in 
traffic and sales, 4,255 mechanics and 
technicians, and 793 in operations. Be- 
cause the company emerged from the 
war with only a small number of ex- 
perienced persons, it has been com- 
pelled to operate an extensive training 
setup. Its school at Paris for training 
of ground personnel alone has in a little 
over two years given training to ap- 
proximately 8,000 reservationists, ticket 
agents, dispatchers, etc. 

Flight personnel have been given 
careful training, with 20 aircraft de- 
voted largely to this project. Numbers 
of Air France mechanics were sent to 
the Douglas and Lockheed plants to 
familiarize themselves with maintenance 
of the company’s U. S. planes, and these 
in turn trained other French mechanics. 

Just now, Air France’s principal needs 
are in airport facilities, navigation and 
communications aids. Le Bourget Air- 
port, headquarters for its European 
service, not only is congested but is 
unsuited for large transport types. The 
larger Paris airport, Orly, is handi- 
capped because its building program 
has been retarded by materials shortages 
and other difficulties. It can be and is 
being used, however, by Constellation 
and DC-4 flights end has a fairly ade- 
quate provisional administration build- 
ing with other structures due for com- 
pletion this year. 

Improvements are needed also at 
Algiers, headquarters in North Africa; 
at Dakar, headquarters for Central 
Africa and hop-off point for flights to 
South America; at Saigon, the Far East 
headquarters; at Tananarive, base for 
operations in Madagascar, and at Fort 
de France, the company’s Martinique 
base. Work is in progress at all these 
fields, but much remains to be done. 


At present, Le Bourget and Orly are 
the only Air France stations equipped 


with the instrument landing system 
(SC-51), but the company has plans 
for installing this aid at Casablanca, 
Saigon and Fort de France. 

Although its present name was not 
adopted officially until Jan. 1, 1946, Air 
France, by tracing its lineage back to 
the original parent company, formed in 
1918, establishes itself as ome of the 
world’s oldest commercial air carriers. 

Formed through a merger of five 
airlines, the company was officially es- 
tablished as the French national airline 
on August, 1933, with a franchise dating 
for 99 vears. It soon opened routes to 
the Far East and to South America, 
mainly for reasons of national prestige, 
and also participated financially in Air 
Bleu, the domestic French air mail line, 
and in Air France Transatlantique, 
formed in 1937 to operate across the 
North Atlantic. 

At the outbreak of war in Europe in 
1939, Air France dominated French air 
transportation, operating 66% of all route 
miles, 75% of the revenue miles, 90% 
of the passenger miles and 89% of the 
ton-miles of all French air carriers. 

After the armistice of June, 1940, the 
company’s headquarters were moved to 
Vichy, services to South America and 
Hong Kong were suspended, and other 
French air services were incorporated 
into Air France by governmental decree. 
With occupation of Vichy France by the 
Germans in 1942, the German airline, 
Lufthansa, concluded an “agreement” 
with Air France and took over its 
routes, equipment and some of its per- 
sonnel, with the result that Air’ France 
ceased to operate in Europe. 


Free French Carrier 


After this, a skeleton unit of the 
prewar company operated a _ weekly 
service between Algiers and Dakar, and 
former Air France employes carried on 
scheduled services in Free French ter- 
ritory in Africa and the Middle East. 

Following the liberation of France in 
1944, Air France found itself weak in 
equipment, personnel and plant but in 
good position to assume the role of 
France’s chosen instrument carrier. This 
goal was realized through an ordinance 
of June 26, 1945, legalizimg the transfer 
of Air France stock ownership to the 
State and establishing conditions for 
transfer of Air Bleu and Air France 
Transatlantique stock to the State. 

Today, with the government owning 
60% of the company’s capital stock and 
all of the no par value profit-partici- 
pating shares, and with government 
corporations and associations owning 
more than 95% of the remaining stock, 
Air France may be said to be a wholly 
government-controlled airline. : 

With the nationalization of French al 
transportation, the government prov ded 
a subsidy to help the company through 
its difficult years of development, but 
also stipulated a progressive reduction 
of government aid as the line becomes 
more nearly self-supporting. 

For the year 1947, the government 
contribution to Air France was fix 
at 835 million francs (about $7,000.00) 
U. S.). Operating results for the ‘irst 
half of the year showed total opera ing 
revenues of 2,164,330,000 francs, against 
total expenses of 2,702,125,000 francs, and 
the company is hopeful that results since 
July 1 will narrow the differential be- 
tween revenues and expenses. It & 
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hopeful, in fact, that the complete 1947 
record will show Air France to have 
become almost 90% financially autono- 
mous. Its officers point out, incidentally, 
that this autonomy was only 39.59% in 
1938 and 73.45% in 1946, when route 
mileage was much shorter and traffic 
far less than last year. 

Air France has come a long way 
since it set out in 1945 to recapture 
the former position of importance held 
by French commercial aviation. It was 
forced to start operations with a few 
C-47B’s, suksequently increased to 28, 
and a largely obsolete fleet of planes 
in Africa. A number of Ju-52’s, as- 
sembled from parts manufactured in 
France for the Germans during the 
occupation, were acquired later, but the 
company still lacked a good long- 
range transport. To make up for this 
deficiency and put itself in a position to 
compete for overseas air commerce, Air 
France ordered 15 DC-4’s and 13 Con- 
stellations. Also, from the French do- 
mestic aircraft industry, the company 
ordered 40 Languedoc 161’s and other 
models. 

Beginning in early 1946, Air France 
made rapid progress in the resumption 
of old services and the inauguration of 
new routes within Europe and to the 
distant French colonies. A_ bilateral 
agreement was concluded with the 
United States that spring, and by June 
the company was able to inaugurate 
service between New York and Paris 
under a foreign air carrier permit issued 
to it by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Air France’s official family, most of 
whom are veterans with many years of 
service in air transportation, is headed 
by Henri Desbrueres, who holds the 
dual title of president and general man- 
ager. Other officials include: Rene 
Briend, assistant general manager in 
charge of traffic; Henri Ziegler, assistant 
general manager-technical matters; 
Georges Chossat, general administrative 
manager; Raymond Dupre, operations 
manager; Maurice Lemoine, secretary 
general, and Emile Delclaux, treasurer. 


Henri J. Lesieur is general manager 
of the company’s North American divi- 
sion, with offices in New York. 


Today the company is busy operating 
nearly 400,000 plane-miles per week 
over its far-flung routes. The European 
sector, consists of two parts: the French 
demestic system connecting Paris with 
the main provincial cities, and the in- 
tervational system linking important 
French cities with the capitals of prin- 
cip.l countries of Western Europe and 
Se ndinavia. 

1e Colonial sector connects France 
wi her extensive continental Africa 
po essions, with Madagascar and with 
Franch Indo-China, and also provides 
air transvortation within those regions, 
wl -re surface transportation is generally 
eit er non-existent or inadequate. 

1e Inter-Continental sector is com- 
po: d of the prewar South American 
ro! » and the New York-Paris route. 

e company’s pioneering is largely 
be! nd it-now. Its route system is about 
con »lete except for occasional minor 
mo ifications. It has a well-trained or- 
gar sation—and one of the largest air- 
cre fleets in the world. 
short, Air France is now in a posi- 
tion to direct its efforts largely toward 
fur:.er improvement of its already high 
Star lards of passenger service and to 
bett ring its operating record. 
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U. S.-Mexico Experiment 
With Simplified Clearance 


Simplification of air travel between 
this country and Mexico will receive 
a boost early this year with initiation 
of a 90-day experiment in pre-clear- 
ance of U. S.-bound air passengers at 
Mexico City. 

Arrangements for the experiment 
were made by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment with the Mexican government, 
on the basis of favorable results noted 
from the stauoning of Mexican cus- 
toms and immigration personnel at 
Rio Grande International Airport, 
Brownsville, Tex., for tourist flight 
clearances to any point in Mexico. 

Participating in the Mexico City 
experiment will be the Customs Bu- 
reau, Public Health Service and De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under the 
plan, a passenger may have his 
baggage cleared at Mexico City or, 
if he wishes and the carrier agrees, 
may have it forwarded to a U. S. 
point under a bond furnished by the 
airline. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service will not participate be- 
cause it found it impracticable to as- 
sign immigration inspectors to Mexico 
City. 

Prior to the Brownsville experi- 
ment, air passengers from this 
country had to fly into Mexico and 
pass through customs and immigra- 
tion there, with no assurance before 
undertaking the flight that entrance 
could be made without difficulty. Now 
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the flight clearances reportedly can 
be made at Brownsville in about 20 
minutes and the tourist can land any- 
where in Mexico without further 
clearances. 

This plan, inaugurated last July 27, 
is working so well that it was decided 
to try the reverse procedure of hav- 
ing U. S. agents make similar clear- 
ances in Mexico City, point of origin 
of most of the airline traffic into this 
country from south of the Rio Grande. 
The practice may later be extended 
to several other U. S. border points, 
and to one or two other points in 
Mexico. 

Arrangements for passenger-pre- 
clearance at Honolulu and at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, also are reported to be 
working out satisfactorily. Passengers 
now entering this country from the 
Orient, via Anchorage, may pass 
through the required inspections at 
Anchorage, and then be free to land 
anywhere in the U. S. Previously, 
clearances had to be made either at 
Seattle or at Milwaukee-St. Paul. 
Examinations previously required 
either at San Francisco or Los 
Angeles are now made at Honolulu. 

The Air Coordinating Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Facilitation of In- 
ternational Air Travel is interested 
in seeing the prior examination pro- 
cedure put into effect at other points, 
such as Puerto Rico, Montreal and 
Vancouver, so as to relieve the con- 
gestion at La Guardia Field, Miami 
and other busy international gate- 
ways. 





Fastest 


-Daily Service 


to Scandinavia 
and Scotland 


Direct, non-stop flights daily 

to Glasgow, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Helsinki in 
first-class luxury airliners. 
Fast connections to all Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

Return reservations assured. 
Expert handling of air cargo. 
See air traffic guides 

for complete system tables. 
Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
Ticket offices: 

New York — 47 E. 46th St. 

6 W. 5ist St., Circle 6-4000 
Chicago — 105 W. Monroe St. 
RANdolph 6984 

Minneapolis — 11/0 Rand Tower 
LINcoln 4735 

Executive offices: 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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Administrative: 





Lewis J. Moorman, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from vice president-secretary to 
executive vice president of Slick Air- 
ways. He has been with the company 
since its organization late in 1945 and 
has actively directed its legal affairs and 
federal government activities. 


J. Stanton Robbins, vice president and 
European manager of American Over- 
seas Airlines, has resigned, it was 
learned last week. His headquarters 
have been in London. 


Clancy Dayhoff, who was transferred 
in the fall from TWA’s public relations 
department to the post of western reg- 
ional manager of governmental affairs, 
has resigned the latter post. 


Quentin Roosevelt on April 1 will become 
vice president and director of China 
National Aviation Corporation, with 
headquarters in Shanghai. In the in- 
terim period he will continue as assist- 
ant to Harold M. Bixley, Pan American 
Airways’ vice president. 


Operations-Maintenance: 





D. W. H. MacKinnon, for the past 18 
months chief inspector for National Air- 
lines in Miami and before that for nine 
years with Northwest Airlines in the 
same capacity, has been appointed di- 
rector of engineering and maintenance 
for Northeast Airlines. 


W. B. Brock, formerly assistant to the 
superintendent of Eastern Air Lines’ 
engine overhaul department of Miami. 
has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of maintenance for 
the entire EAL system. He has been 
with company since 1935. 


John A. Collings, v.p.-operations of TWA, 
has been placed in charge of inter- 
national as well as domestic operations. 
He replaces Otis F. Bryan, v.p., who is 
transferred to office of board chairman, 
Warren L. Pierson, where he will take 
charge of TWA’s interests in foreign air 
carriers. 


Trow Sebree, formerly director of opera- 
tions for Capital Airlines, has resumed 
flight duties for the company as a result 
of the merger of the office of operations 
with that of engineering and mainte- 
nance under J. B. Franklin. 


Gail Davison has been advanced from 
suvervisor of wire services for Western 
Air Lines to manager of communica- 
tions, with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
A veteran of 16 years in the air trans- 
port industry, Division joined WAL in 
July, 1944. 


Eugene C. Taylor has been appointed 
assistant director, passenger service, for 
American Airlines. With the company 
12 years, he had been assistant director 
of passenger and cargo service. Frank 
W. Jones, formerly assistant to the 
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D. W. H. MacKinnon 
Heads NEA’S Maintenance 


president, has been named assistant 
director, cargo service, in an operations 
department organizational change. 


S. P. Gilley, Jr., is one of three opera- 
tions executives named by Piedmont Air- 
lines. He will serve as operations 
manager. Jack Mott has been named 
flight superintendent, and Harold K. 
Saunders is chief pilot. 


Traffic and Sales: 





Hayes Dever, formerly secretary and 
director of traffic and sales for Capital 
Airlines, has been appointed director 
of public relations, heading up passenger 
service, passenger relations, reservations, 
ticketing, hostess. department and 


Hayes Dever 
Capital’s Public Relations Director 








economic research. He will continue 
to serve as secretary. James W. Austin, 
general traffic and sales manager for 
Capital the past two years, has been 
made director of traffic and sales, with 
supervision over all traffic, sales and 
advertising activities. 


Hal H. Nixon, formerly sales supervisor 
for American Airlines in Detroit, has 
been named sales manager at Houston, 
and Warren R. Swain, formerly in 
Philadelphia operations, has been made 
a sales representative in that city, re- 
placing Lazelle Thornton, Jr., now sales 
manager at Wilmington, Del. 


John W. Birdseye has been made cargo 
sales manager for Monarch Air Lines, 
in Denver. His special project is an 
advisory service to shippers of perish- 
ables. 


Melville E. Stone has been appointed as 
sales promotion manager for Pan 
American Airways, and Joel D. Me- 
Pherson is his assistant for newspaper, 
magazine and outdoor advertising. 
Stone joined Pan American last year 
after service in the Navy. McPherson 
headed his own advertising agency prior 
to the war. 


George B. Ingram has been appointed 
district traffic and sales manager and 
Richard Welch has been named sales 
representative for Philippine Air Lines 
in New York. Ingram formerly was 
with TWA in Paris, and Welch formerly 
was a. United Air Lines sales representa- 
tive. 


Donn H. Rudd, formerly traffic repre- 
sentative in Lexington, Ky., has been 
appointed traffic and sales manager for 
Eastern Air Lines in Charleston, W. Va 
He has been with EAL since 1940 except 
for three years in the service. Ray- 
mond J. Knight, formerly a sales agent 
for Eastern in New York City, has been 
appointed traffic and sales representa- 
tive in Brooklyn. 


Frederick P. Jensen, a Pan American 
Airways employe since 1943 and lately 
district superintendent in Miami, has 


been named reservations superintendent 
for PAA’s Latin American Division, suc- 
ceeding John J. Lillis, who was trans- 
ferred to a staff position in system head- 
quarters in New York. 


Stephen A. “Steve” Stimpson, formerly 
(1929-1941) San Francisco district traffic 
manager for United Air Lines and more 
recently associated with Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express as traffic manaczer 
has been appointed assistant district 
sales manager for California Eastern 
Airways in Southern California. Francis 
J. Gerham has been named assistant 
district sales manager for the New 
England area. 


Shaun Mahoney has been appoirted 
district passenger superintendent in ‘his 
country for Irish Airlines. He recently 
had served as European agency and 
interline manager for TWA in Paris, and 
before that was with Thos. Cook & Sons 
and American Express Co. 


J. Gordon Dammarell, formerly assis: ant 
to the training director in the execu'‘ive 
offices of Eastern Air Lines, has teen 
appointed regional cargo sales manger 
for the company in New Orleans. Max 
Rodolfo Zozaya, formerly international 
representative for EAL in Mexico City 
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aid more recently a reservations repre- 
sentative in New York, has been ap- 
pointed Latin American sales repre- 
sentative for the company in the latter 
city. 


Northrop Elected President 
Of Aeronautical Institute for '48 


John K. Northrop, president, North- 
rop Aircraft, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences for 1948 and will be 
inducted into office at the 16th an- 
nual meeting of the Institute, Jan. 
26-29 at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
He succeeds Preston R. Bassett, presi- 
dent, Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Elected vice presidents were: Clar- 
ence L. Johnson, chief research en- 
gineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; 
Smith J. de France, engineer-in- 
charge, Ames Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; R. P. Lansing, v. p.- 
group executive, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., and Earl D. Osborn, president, 
Edo Corp. 

Sherman M. Fairchild, Sherman 
Fairchild & Associates, was named 
treasurer. Re-elected were S. Paul 
Johnston, director; Bennett R. Horch- 
ler, executive v. p.; Robert R. Dexter, 
secretary, and Joseph J. Maitan, con- 
troller. 


AIA Elects Three New V.P.’s 

Aircraft Industaées Association 
elected three new vice presidents and 
one new member of the executive 
committee at the annual board meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. Oliver P. Echols 
continues as president for the second 
year under his five-year contract. 

New v.p.’s are: William M. Allen, 
president, Boeing Aircraft Co.; J. 
Carlton Ward, president, Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp.; and 
Leland D. Webb, AIA western re- 
gional manager. Allen succeeds T. 
Claude Ryan, president, Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co., and Ward succeeds H. M. 
Horner, president, United Aircraft 
Corp. Ward was named to the exec- 
utive committee to succeed Ryan. 

Other members of the executive 
cor mittee are: E. E. Wilson, chair- 
ma.:i; Echols, Allen and Horner. Har- 
riscn Brand, Jr., was re-elected sec- 
ret. ry-treasurer. 


Lecnard New Head of PAC 


allace O. Leonard has become 
pre ident of Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
suc seeding Earl Herring, who re- 
sig -d but is remaining a director of 
the -ompany. At one time a sales en- 
gin. -r for the Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Lec ard for nine years was president 
of .e Wilson Foundry and Machine 
Co. n Pontiac, Mich., before joining 
PA‘ as assistant to the president last 
July Just prior to ‘his election as 
pre: jent, he was made vice president 
a arge of the Pacific division of 
( 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





WE HAVE come across a phrase, slogan, or whatever you want to call 

it, that we think should be hung on all the walls. . . . It reads: “There 
is no single safety problem. Running an airline is a matter of fanatical 
attention to a n.u:atude of small details” For our money, this rates 
right up the.c with American Airlines’ reminder that “aviation is not unsafe 
but, like the sea, it is terribly unforgiving of any carelessness or neglect”. . . 
The author of our phrase is Sir William Hildred, director general of the 
International Air Transport Association, and one of our very favorite 
speakers. . 

Having been lucky enough to win one of the awards in the TWA 
writers contest, we were whisked off to Phoenix, Ariz., a couple of 
weekends 2go to receive the award and to spend a “quickie holiday” 
in the “Valley of the Sun”... It’s 4,200 miles there and back, but 
the Connies do it in no time at all . .. And a very nice place for a 
holiday, we might say . . . TWA is going all out in promoting that 
part of the country for vacations and is running over 20 trips a day 
in and out of Phoenix . .. There should be a nice volume of winter 
business to those parts .. . Our thanks for a smoothly-handled trip 
go to the TWA public relations staff—Dale Armstrong, vice president, 
Gordon Gilmore, Tom Bell, Bob Helmer and Ken Fletcher . . . They 
had some able assists from Dick Inderrieden, Phoenix district manager, 
and Don Epperson, also of TWA’s Phoenix staff .. . 

* 


A sailor’s seabag that was to be sent to Indianapolis on TWA was dis- 


patched from downtown San Francisco to the airport . . . But it never got 
to Indianapolis . . . Some days later the bag turned up in San Francisco 
again . . . No, it hadn’t been sitting around the airport . . . It had been for 


a nice little ride—to Australia and back on Australian National Airways . 
Don’t you think that’s carrying things (especially a bag) a bit too far? . . 
7 


A feeder airline traffic manager came to Washington a couple of 
weeks ago . . . When he returned home, he wrote a letter: “The return 
trip gave me quite a little encouragement, as at one portion of the 
trip the airline had only one passenger on board. I was under the 
impression that we were the only ones who ever had such a humiliating 
experience” .. . An airline traffic man saw the letter and remarked: 
“He ain’t been traveling around by air very much lately, has he?”... 
Sounds like we’re back to the old pre-war days . . . Load factors sure 
haven’t been what they should be, but we’re optimistic enough to 
think that they’ll bounce back... . 

* 

The airplane, as you have heard from numerous flowery speakers, is a 
wonderful invention. . . . It has helped in the winning of wars and is now 
playing a more important part in the peace. . . . Serum has been rushed to 
plague-ridden regions, statesmen have been hurried to important meetings, 
English war brides have been reunited with their husbands. . . . But 
recently a crisis even greater than these developed. . The children of 
Venezuela were in critical condition because a vital ingredient was lacking 
from their diets. . . . Tight-lipped men quickly loaded a Pan American Air- 
ways Clipper at Miami, and the plane sped away to the south as the pilots 
gave their all to get the precious cargo to Venezuela in time. ... And so it 
was, folks, that, 17,385 pounds of bubble gum were rushed to our Latin 
American neighbor (this consisted of 579,500 pieces which, if chewed all at 
once, would produce a bubble 538 feet in diameter). . . . The airplane, as 
you have heard etc. etc. 

. 

You’ve heard about these new-fangled radar gadgets to help airline 
pilots find airports, etc. . . . Well, it looks as though the airplane isn’t 
the only part of this business that needs help. . . . A Carey limousine 
bound from downtown New York to Newark airport got lost the other 
night, spent an hour wandering around the Jersey flats, and arrived at 
the airport 45 minutes after the plane had departed. ... Fortunately, 
there was another schedule coming up and the passengers were taken 
care of .... The driver’s explanation was that he hadn’t been to 
Newark for a year.... He stopped at filling stations, various passengers 
kibitzed on directions, and all together they had a snafu time... . 
Maybe John Carey will be in the market for some GCA or some- 
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Delta Intensifies Sales 
Effort With Incentive Plan 


If Delta Air Lines employes seem 
even more eager than usual to please 
the traveling public these days, 
there’s a reason. And the reason, it 
isn’t difficult to determine, is the com- 
pany’s general sales contest, first 
effort of its scope to be tried out in 
the postwar air transport industry. 

The contest, which runs from Dec. 
1, 1947, through May 30, 1948, is a 
sales incentive plan intended to 
stimulate Delta employes to greater 
sales efforts, in return for which they 
will be eligible to receive individual 
cash bonuses as well as group recog- 
nition and group cash awards. 

Because it covers a greater per- 
centage of total personnel than 
similar contests in the past, and be- 
cause the awards involved run into 
a substantial cash sum, the contest is 
being watched with keen interest by 
other airlines. Laigh C. Parker, Delta 
vice president-traffic, estimates that 
$90,000 will be paid out in cash 
awards at the end of the six-month 
period if all offices reach their 
quotas. 

Eligibility for participation in re- 
ceipt of awards is restricted to em- 
ployes whose primary duties permit 
them maximum opportunity for sales 
contact with the public, or the maxi- 
mum opportunity for improvement of 
station services (which have a vital 
bearing on promotion and retention 
of patronage). However, all other em- 
ployes have an incentive to work for 
success of the contest, since station 
cash awards are provided in the plan. 


Basis for Quotas 


In setting up the system quota for the 
six-month period of the contest, Delta 
officials carefully estimated the: amount 
of revenue which, based on the opera- 
tions contemplated during the period, 
would assure the company sufficient 
revenue to cover operating expenses, 
plus a modest monthly profit, plus the 
amount of prizes to be awarded. 

The system quota, said to be between 
$5,000,000 and $10,000,000, includes ail 
revenues expected to be received by 
the company, but individual station 
quotas are limited to passenger: and ex- 
cess baggage revenues, since these are 
the only revenues found to meet these 
basic requirements: 

(a) Revenues concerning which the 
company had sufficient information as to 
the historical trend to permit them to 
set a fair quota; (b) those which are 
most directly affected by the sales ef- 
forts of company personnel, and (c) 
those which could be determined each 
month with reasonable promptness from 
available records, such as ticket reports. 

The setting of quotas proved to be a 
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Laigh C. Parker 
Sales Incentive Plan 


Develops 


complicated task, for it was necessary 
that the responsibility for revenue pro- 
duction be distributed as equitably as 
possible. After deducting from the sys- 
tem quota the revenues required from 
all sources other than passengers and 
excess baggage, the remainder was as- 
signed to individual stations on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

First, a determination was made of 
total passenger and excess baggage reve- 
nues of the company for the preceding 
comparable six-months period. Then 
the volume of business done by tach 
station during the period was computed, 
and its percentage relation to total sys- 
tem revenues in the same categories for 
the period was established. The per- 
centage thus arrived at were then pre- 
liminarily assigned to each individual 
station as its portion of the system quota 
for the contest period. 

It was recognized, of course, that sub- 
stantial increases or decreases in service, 
declines in military »nd naval establish- 
ment personnel strengths, and new Delta 
or competitive routes (which might 
bleed off certain revenues heretofore 
accruing to certain stations), among 
other factors, might substantially af- 
fect the potential traffic available to each 
station, so the company made adjust- 
ments where such were deemed ap- 
propriate. 

Generally, the quota planners tried to 
maintain the seasonal trend indicated by 
the historical data on every company’s 
revenue chart, but they did raise some 
of the dips and flatten off some of the 
peaks which appeared to be due to 
specific known conditions. 





A final adjustment in quotas was made 
by relieving long-established Delta sta- 
tions of some of the preliminary quola 
assigned to them and passing it on to 
new stations such as Chattanooga, Mont- 
gomery, Macon, Columbus, Kokomo an 
Richmond (Ind). 


Monthly Awards 


As a special incentive, aside from the 
cash awards, C. E. Woolman, president 
and general manager of Delta, has pro- 
vided two trophies, each to be known as 
the “President’s Cup.” One cup will be 
awarded each month to the station at- 
taining the highest percentage over its 
assigned quota, the other to the sta- 
tion attaining the greatest dollar reve- 
nue above its quota. It is possible for 
one station to win both trophies. 

As soon as station revenues for a 
specific month are announced, which 
should be about the 10th of the follow- 
ing month, the custody of the cup, or 
cups, will be awarded for a period of 
30 days to the winning station or 
stations. If during a contest month no 
station reaches its assigned quota, cus- 
tody of the cups will be awarded to 
those stations which have attained the 
highest percentage of their quota and 
the closest (in dollars) to their revenue 
quota. 

Any station winning the same cup by 
attainment of quota for three successive 
months, or for any five months of the 
contest period, will be awarded per- 
manent possession of the cup. 


Individual Cash Prizes 


Personnel eligible to receive cash 
bonuses for the attainment of quotas 
(based on six-month results) includes 
station managers and operations agents, 
reservations personnel, stewardesses and 
pursers, and city and field traffic per- 
sonnel, exclusive of maintenance, com- 
munications and commissary employes. 
The extent to which each class of per- 
sonnel will participate in the cash 
awards is as follows: 

District traffic managers: If the base 
station (district headquarters city) of 
a d.t.m. attains its quota, he will receive 
4% of his total six months’ salary, plus 
% of 1% of his total six months’ salary 
for each station in his assigned territory 
(other than his base station) which at- 
tains its quota. If the entire system 
attains its quota, his bonus will be 
increased by 50%. 

Station managers, operations agents. 
city and field traffic personnel and 
reservations personnel: If the station to 
which such employes are assigned attains 
its quota, each such employe will receive 
a cash bonus totaling 5% of his or her six 
months’ salary. If the system also at- 
tains its quota the award will be in- 
creased by 50%, to 74%2% of each in- 
dividual’s total salary for the contest 
period. 

Cargo handlers and porters: Sirce 
such personnel, through the expeditious 
loading and unloading of aircraft, care- 
ful handling and prompt delivery of 
baggage to passengers, have a direct 
bearing on the comvany’s repeat bvsi- 
ness, they will be eligible to participate 
in the cash awards, although not ‘0 
the same extent as the other above 
named categories because of their 
limited. opportunities to engage in direct 
sales activities. Such workers, wien 
the station to which they are assigned 
attains its quota, will receive 2%% of 
their total six months’ salary with ‘the 
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2.1 Additional Passengers 


Laigh C. Parker, v.p.-traffic who 
directed formulation of Delta’s 
new sales incentive plan, esti- 
mates that 2.1 additional passen- 
gers per mile flown over the Aug- 
ust, 1947 levels will be required to 
produce the increased revenue 
needed to show a profit during the 
six-month period ending May, 1948. 
A recent increased wage scale, he 
pointed out, has resulted in an ad- 
ditional expense of $750,000 per 
year in salary payments. 











award to be increased by 50% if the 
system also attains its quota. 

Stewardesses and pursers: As service 
in flight is deemed a part of the com- 
pany’s direct sales job, participation of 
stewardesses and opursers in cash 
awards has been approved. However, 
since their work is system-wide and not 
on behalf of any particular station, all 
such personnel (including assistant chief 
stewardesses) will receive 242% of each 
individual’s total six months’ salary if 
the system attains its quota. 

To be eligible to receive a cash award, 
an employe must be assigned to a win- 
ning station for a minimum of 16 days. 
Under 16 days will not be counted; over 
16 days will be counted as one month. 
Employes transferred to other stations 
will receive a proportionate share of the 
six-month cash bonus if they were 
previously assigned to a winning station 
as much as 16 days. Personnel whose 
employment is terminated, either volun- 
tarily or otherwise, prior to May 30, 
1948, will not be eligible to receive any 
cash bonus. 

The employe’s salary as of May 30, 
1948, will be the basis used in determin- 
ing the amount of cash bonus due. 


Station Cash Awards 

Station cash awards, as an incentive 
to all city and field station employes, 
will be made as follows to permit a 
celebration for outstanding achievement: 

To the station attaining the highest 
percentage over its assigned six months’ 
quota, a first prize of $375; to the second 
highest, $250; to the third highest, $125. 

To the station exceeding its assigned 
six months’ quota by the greatest num- 
ber of dollars, a prize of $750; to the 
next highest, $500; to the third highest, 
$250. It is possible for one station to 
win a prize for going first, second or 
third highest above its dollar revenue 
quota, and also for going first, second 
or third highest over quota in per- 
centage. 

\t a station where one of these prizes 
is won, a poll of all employes assigned 
to the station as of May 30 will be 
taken to determine how such prize shall 
be used. 

\ majority of those eligible to par- 
tic pate in the individual cash awards 
mist be in accord as to the disposition 
of the station cash award, and such 
majority may vote to give the money 
to charity, buy gifts, or divide the cash 
among themselves, but the company has 
Suxgested it would be desirable to use 
all or part of such funds for a celebra- 
tion. This will enable employes other 
than those eligible for individual cash 
awords to share in the station prizes, 
anc. will be in the nature of a reward 
te non-eligible employes whose assist- 
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Contest Committee— "* *ree- 
mén com- 


mittee named to handle details and 
general administration of the Delta's 
incentive plan are shown studying sta- 
tion quotas (left to right): C. B. Wilder, 
superintendent of stations; Hugh Saxon, 
assistant comptroller; and J. J. Medaries, 
passenger traffic manager. 


ance, or lack thereof, in the stimulation 
of sales can be the means of a station 
winning or losing in the contest. 

No station is eligible to participate in 
the contest until and unless there has 
been elected by the eligible personnel 
at such station a contest committee con- 
sisting of three employes, who will (a) 
be responsible for constant stimulation 
of interest in the attainment of assigned 
quotas, (b) assure complete cooperation 
with other stations in the attainment of 
their quotas, and (c) monitor the ac- 
tivities of all stations to guard against 
any unethical practices. 

A comprehensive system of checks 
has been established which, it is be- 
lieved, will immediately uncover any 
unethical practices, such as failure to 
release space properly requested by 
another station, issuance and subsequent 
refund of tickets, sale of round trips 
when it is known in advance that the 
return portion will not be used, and 
such other efforts as might be employed 
to unfairly attain the station quota. 
Whenever any personnel at a station 
have been deemed guilty of such prac- 
tices, the station may be penalized by 
having its quota increased substantially 
or having all its personnel disqualified 
from participation in the contest awards. 

Stations will be given credit on both 
their monthly and six months’ quotas for 
revenues reported, but voluntary re- 
funds will be charged back to the station 
which was credited with the revenue. 
Station quotas, it should be remembered, 
are based on sales, whereas the system 
quota is based on net revenue received. 

The sales contest is being administered 
from Delta headquarters by a committee 
consisting of J. J. Medaries, passenger 
traffic manager (chairman); C. B. 
Wilder, superintendent of stations, and 
H. H. Saxon, assistant comptroller. All 
questions, disputes and complaints will 
be considered and decided by this com- 
mittee, subject to review, if appealed, 
by Laigh C. Parker, vice president— 
traffic. 








Capital Cuts Food Trimmings 


Capital Airlines has revised its 
in-flight menus in line with indi- 
cated passenger preferences and 
the national food conservation 
program. Meals will now include 
an entree, such as chicken pot pie, 
shrimp curry or keef pie, rolls and 
butter, dessert and coffee or milk. 
Salads and appetizers, frequently 
left untouched on trays, have been 
eliminated. 











Continental Tries Bonus Plan 
To Promote Gift Shipments 


A sales incentive program designed 
to promote gift package shipments 
of Colorado Pascal celery by air is 
being tested by Continental Air Lines 
in cooperation with Airborne Perish- 
ables Co., of Denver, shippers of per- 
ishable products. 

The plan, under which cash bonuses 
were paid to those exceeding assigned 
quotas by the greatest percentage, 
was first tried: preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing and then was tried on a larger 
scale preceding Christmas. 

John A. Smith, cargo sales man- 
ager, said the next step is for air 
carriers to adopt an average com- 
modity rate which will allow a ship- 
per of gift items to be quoted an all- 
inclusive price which includes retail 
price of the article, its transportation 
and delivery. 





New Services 





Chicago and Southern has revised 
schedules to provide one-carrier serv- 
ice from Terre Haute to Memphis, New 
Orleans, Houston and intermediate cities. 

Eastern Air Lines has completed 
negotiations for starting scheduled serv- 
ice to Atlantic City, N. J., in early spring, 
using Pomona Naval Base airport. 

West Coast Airlines is providing its 21 
route points in Oregon and western 
Washington with four flights daily, giv- 
ing each city a northbound and south- 
bound flight, morning and afternoon. 

Pioneer Air Lines expects to start 
service to Plainview, Tex., on Jan. 5. 

Los Angeles Airways on Jan. 10 will 
activate Segment C of its helicopter air 
mail routes in the Los Angeles area, 
extending mail pickup and delivery serv- 
ice to Compton, Bellflower, Anaheim, 
Orange, Santa Ana, Newport Beach, 
Huntington Beach, Long Beach, Wil- 
mington, San Pedro, Rodondo Beach and 
Torrance. Segment B will be extended 
on the same date to Fontana. 


Five Flights Weekly for BOAC 


British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion has announced a winter schedule 
of five flights weekly from New York 
to the United Kingdom, instead of 
the six flights operated during the 
summer and fall months. The two 
round-trip services per week be- 
tween Montreal and Great Britain 
remain unaffected. 
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SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD “ 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: tor 




















Douglas C-54A, B & E's—$175,000 to $250,000 Lockheed: Lodestars, Electras, 12s aut 
Douglas DC-3s—$12,500.00 to $35,000.00 Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I1s, AT-7s ig 
Douglas C-47s—$17,500.00 to $37,500.00 Boeing: 247Ds oA 
Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos—$8,500 to $75,000 Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 
Martin PBMs North American: Harvards—{AT-|6) sth 
Grumman: G-21s 
Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos ond 
SPECIAL: Douglas A-26s « Lockheed P-38s fev 
ENGINES AVAILABLE as} 
Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-49-50-51-ANI, R985-SB and ANI to 10 det 
Wright: R2600-23 (New), R1820-87s, R760s _ 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allison, Lycoming, Jacobs I 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware re : 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’ of 
U. S. Export Registration No. 124 per 
East Coast Office 1007 Airway The Babb Company (Canada) Limited the 
444 Madison Avenue Grand Central Airport 1477 Sherbrooke Street West hav 
New York 22, New York Glendale |, California Montreal, P.O., Canada pa\ 
Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 195 
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CAA Airport Standards 
Held Restrictive and Risky 


On Nov. 14, 1947, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration cast the die 
in a move which may proye to be 
one of the greatest gambles yet taken 
in aviation. On that date it issued 
Technical Standard Order No. N-6, 
a “mandatory policy” which arbi- 
trarily sets the maximums on length 
and strength of runways for which 
Federal aid funds will be available. 

This action was taken after due 
process and after informal public 
hearings on the issue. While prin- 
cipal opponents of this action, namely 
the Air Line Pilots Association, the 
Air Transport Association, and the 
Aircraft Industries Association, had 
hoped to get minimum standards, 
their arguments apparently were not 
convincing and the runways which 
will be built with the help of Federal 
funds must conform to maximum 
standards. 

It is true that this order solves an 
immediate, complex problem of ad- 
ministration of Federal funds by the 
relatively easy process of formulat- 
ing a bureaucratic guess involving 
the future welfare of aviation. Ad- 
ditionally, the order presupposes that 
a small group of men is sufficiently 
clairvoyant to forecast aviation and 
civic development for many years to 
come. 


Local Planning Loses 


The wording of the order, in spite 
of reassurance to the contrary, takes 
airport planning out of the hands of 
local authorities and deprives them 
of the opportunity to exercise their 
own best judgments in planning for 
the increase of air services in thei 
own communities. Of course, the fac- 
tor which should influence local 
aut) orities most in determining the 
size of the airport to be constructed 
is tie ability of the community to 
sup ort the installation, rather than 
Its bility to pay for the initial con- 
Str ‘tion. 

Avide from these aspects of the 
ord: -, it would be well to examine a 
few of the technical and operational 


> 


asp ‘ts of aircraft development to 
det: mine the points where bureau- 
cra guessers may go astray. 

_T e CAA order classifies runways 
intc six categories ranging from the 
Fee orline runway, having a length 


of . 500 ft. and a pavement loading 
per ingle wheel of 15,000 pounds, to 
the International Express runway, 
hav 1g a length of 8400 ft. and a 
Pav’ nent loading per dual wheel of 
125,,.00 pounds. 
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After airports are built to these 
standards, then the aircraft designer 
must fit his new aircraft to the air- 
ports. For example, it may well be 
that a designer will find a way to 
build a Feederline aircraft which can 
land well within the shorter runway, 
but which might weigh 50,000 
pounds. This airplane could not be 
used at Feederline airports because 
someone had previously and arbi- 
tarily chose to correlate by regula- 
tion the factors of length and pave- 
ment strength when there is really 
little justification for such definite re- 
lationship. It appears much more 
reasonable to believe that economics 
and politics ultimately will deter- 
mine the size of aircraft rather than 
regulation. 


It is quite generally conceded that 
the turbine type of power plant has 
an inevitable future. Its simplicity 
may some day dictate its use because 
of greater reliability. However, its 
power output is much more sensitive 
to temperature than is the present 
type of engine. Thus an aircraft 
equipped with these engines requires 


These 40-ft. steel towers, 
resembling a guillotine, 
comprise a drop test rig for landing gears 
in research laboratory of Lockheed Air- 


Tire Tester— 


craft Corp. Since an aircraft's wheels 
are expected to gather speed from a 
dead stop to 100 mph in one-tenth of 
a second in landing, Lockheed makes its 
tests in the rig by spinning the wheels 
backward before they are dropped. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. aeronautical division 
is cooperating in the tests. 


much greater variations in runway 
lengths for take-offs during hot and 
cold weather than does a similar air- 
craft equipped with conventional 
engines. But if most of the runways 
in the United States have been built 
to conform to maximum standards, 
many communities may be denied 
service by what might well prove to 
be a more reliable aircraft. 

Most pilots, especially when flying 
conditions are unfavorable, desire and 
require more runway length than the 
comfortable minimum which is 
usually determined for their aircraft 
types under near-ideal conditions. In 
many localities, if the choice were 
left to the pilots, they might well 
prefer to have one excellent runway 
of 5000 ft. length, rather than to have 
two runways of 3500 ft. length. This 
desire may be particularly pro- 
nounced in cases where there is a 
definite tendency for a prevailing 
wind direction during instrument 
weather conditions or where obstruc- 
tions exist in the vicinity. Yet this 
choice might not be possible at a 
Feederline airport under the CAA 
order. 

Runways change more slowly than 
do aircraft types. The community 
which builds a Local type runway to- 
day may be denied an Express serv- 
ice tomorrow. In many cases, the 
aircraft operator will have to pro- 
vide several types of aircraft when 
it would be much more economical to 
the travelling public to standardize 
upon one type. The possibility of 
using one type of airplane for both 
Local and Express service practically 
will be non-existent. 


Initiative Restricted 


Aircraft designers will naturally be 
forced to restrict their initiative in 
order to meet airport sizes when 
their efforts should be curbed. only 
by more realistic limitations. When 
this occurs, many other nations of the 
world will fall in line because with 
cheaper labor they can recapture the 
export transport aircraft market. It 
is safe to predict that when aircraft 
performances are standardized, much 
of the export market will be taken 
over by other nations with the result 
that our taxpayers will be called 
upon to subsidize the manufacturers 
even further than will be necesary 
otherwise. 

It is interesting to note the differ- 
ence in United States policy as ad- 
vocated abroad and as now to be 
practiced at home. At the ICAO 
level, the United States has opposed 
the restriction of runway dimensions 
which has been advocated particu- 
larly by the smaller nations. But now 
that we are confronted with a do- 
mestic administrative problem of 
some complexity, we ignore the 
arguments accumulated by objective 
thinking during the period when we 
were not yet laboring under adminis- 
trative compulsion. 

In the future, can we go to ICAO 
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and argue for minimum dimensions, 
which are what we want as ‘aircraft 
operators, when at home we are 
constructing runways to maximum 
dimensions which is what is easiest to 
do as airport builders? 

The principal argument in favor 
of the maximum limitation of run- 
way dimensions is the ease and ex- 
peditiousness of decisions in the hun- 
dreds of cases where Federal aid will 
be granted towards construction of 
airports. And this argument is not 
insignificant because there is much 
to be said for a program which can 
produce badly needed airports with 
minimum delay. Perhaps it is better 
to have some airports now which 
may be outgrown in a few years than 
it is to prolong the discussion even 
further to the point where no new 
airports are built to relieve the pres- 
ent intolerable congestion. 


Since an administrative decision 
has been made contrary to the best 
technical discussion which the issue 
generated, there is still one most im- 
portant step which can be taken by 
each community to safeguard its air- 
port investment against early ob- 
solescence. That step is to choose 
carefully the airport location so that 
it can be expanded sufficiently at a 
later date to provide for unantici- 
pated demands. 

Regardless of contrary theories 
which may be expounded today, if 
air transport is to grow ultimately to 
its fullest possible stature, airports, 


aircraft, communications and person- 
nel must be free to develop indi- 
vidually, each to meet the changing 
requirements of the others. 

By The Aero Analyst 





UAL Reorganizes Operations 
Functions at Denver 

A new organizational setup for 
United Air Lines’ operations admin- 
istration, designed to improve further 
daily flight activities and to facilitate 
future planning has been announced 
by J. A. Herlihy, vice president- 
operations. 

Three general managers for the 
three principal phases of operations 
have been named: W. J. Addems be- 
comes general manager of flight oper- 
ations; W. C. Mentzer, general man- 
ager of engineering and maintenance, 
and S. V. Hall, general manager of 
ground services. Addems and Ment- 
zer presently are based in Chicago, 
and Hall at San Francisco. All three 
will move with Herlihy to Denver 
when United establishes its opera- 
tional headquarters there early this 
year. 


TACA Moves to Tocumen 


Terminal and operations facilities of 
the TACA Airways System have been 
shifted from the Canal Zone Air Ter- 
minal at Balbao, C. Z., to the new 
Tocumen National Airport at Panama 
City. Company’s general offices in this 
country are in Mobile, Ala. 
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By DAVID SHAWE 





A FELLOW who really didn’t have to 
do it has been out on the North 
Atlantic over the holiday season, riding 
out some heavy sailing in the interest 
of teamwork between weather ships and 
trans-ocean aircraft. 

Bill Davis, senior flight radio officer 
for TWA with 3,000 hours of over-water 
time, volunteered for a trip out to sta- 
tion Able on the Coast Guard cutter 
Spencer. While out there he will ob- 
serve methods followed by the weather 
ships and explain to Coast Guard per- 
sonnel the viewpoint of aircraft crews 
who transact considerable enroute busi- 
ness with the weather ships. After re- 
turning in mid-January, Davis will list 
his observations in a report which is 
to be distributed by the International 
Air Transport Association. 

As a radio expert, Davis is concerned 
mostly with utilizing the weather ships 
to a greater degree for communications 
relay, in-flight position checks and other 
matters on which the elaborate radio 
equipment on the weather ships can 
be utilized. 

When Davis gets back, the Coast 
Guard will send out one of its com- 
munications experts to observe the other 
side of the picture by accompanying 
a TWA Constellation to Europe and 
return. . 

Industry reaction to proposed CAR 
amendments covering fire protection at 
airports, and wind direction indicators 
on all runways, has been rounded up 
and passed on to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. It sums up to firm opposition 
to requiring airlines rather than air- 
port operators to be responsible for fire 
protection, particularly at alternate 
fields and at airports where airline 
operations are so infrequent that service 
might have to be dropped rather than 
assume the cost of fire protection. On 
the wind sock question, airline opinion 
seems to question the seriousness of the 
problem as stated by CAB. Most com- 
ments have indicated a belief that @ 
wind sock at the end of each runway 
would produce considerably more 
hazard and confusion than now exists, 
plus requiring an expense for the air- 
port or the airline which is consider 
out of proportion to the seriousness of 
the problem. 


e 

A fellow from one of the airlines re- 
cently raised a question about whether 
the “remarks” portion of a weather re- 
port could be used for landing purposes 
as an official statement of weather con- 
ditions—said his own airline regarded 
only the body of the weather report 
as an official statement, but he cou'dn't 
find anything in the circulars or regu- 
lations to indicate whether added re- 
marks could or couldn’t be regarde! 3 
official. His point was that the remarks 
will sometimes indicate an above-m:ini- 
mum condition under which a pane 
could get in or out in one direction 
while the body of the report shows 
closed conditions in other direction: 

Filed away someplace there may be 
an official statement on this question. 
We haven’t located anyone who knows 
the answer, however. 
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New UAL Communications 


Center Ready at Chicago 


United Air Lines, which puts two 
million words a day on its telegraph 
and private telephone lines, has com- 
pleted installation of a new com- 
munications center at its Chicago 
headquarters. 

United operates a 15,000 mile net- 
work which averages two and a half 
million messages a month. Time and 
effort involved in handling this traffic 
has been cut to a minimum with new 
printer-perforator equipment and 
with pushbutton facilities for relay- 
ing messages from one point to 
another along the system. Western 
Union engineered and installed the 
equipment to meet United’s require- 
ments. 

Telegraphic switching facilities in 
the 2,000 squdre foot center in UAL’s 
new operations offices at Chicago are 
arranged in two rows of double- 
decked printer-perforator-transmitter 
units. Each position will switch in- 
coming messages to any of thirty 
circuits. 

A message originating in San Fran- 
cisco and addressed to New York 
goes through Chicago by flashing a 
“message waiting” light on the push- 
button switchboard connected with 
San Francisco. The operator simply 
reads the destination of the message 
shown on the tape, depresses the New 
York connecting switch, and the per- 
forated tape activated by San Fran- 


Us lL Communications Center: 


cisco feeds through an automatic 
transmitter which sends the message 
on to the New York center. 


Each trunk and local circuit is 
equipped to serial mark each mes- 
sage and to record on a diary printer 
the serial number, address, signature 
and originating time and date. 

All re-transmitting is entirely auto- 
matic and requires no typing or other 
handling except button-pushing to 
move a message along. Any number 
of addressees can be cut into the cir- 
cuit to pick up the same message. 

According to J. R. Cunningham, 
United’s director of communications, 
the new installation represents an 
expansion of United’s pioneer use of 
the first Western Union telemeter 
circuit between New York and Chi- 
cago in 1936 and of subsequent de- 
velopments in telemeter service and 
reperforator switching systems. 

Nearly six months time was re- 
quired to assemble and install the 
equipment for the new Chicago cen- 
ter. The result will handle three 
times as much traffic as formerly and 
enables UAL’s Chicago headquarters 
to clear a substantial portion of the 
company’s system communications. 
Additional switching centers are lo- 
cated at New York, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 





between all 


High-speed communications 


major points on United Air Lines coast-to- 


coc ' system now are possible through opening of a new communications switching center 

at hicago. Shown here is one bank of switching machines. By pushing button, Mildred 

She man, left, and Hazel Rogness, can transmit messages either singly or in combination 
to cities along United's routes. 
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New Communications System 
Speeds Cal Eastern’s Service 


A new communications system de- 
veloped jointly by Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. and California 
Eastern Airways is being used by the 
latter to speed up its coast-to-coast 
air freight service by eliminating a 
billing procedure on _ last-minute 
cargo which in the past delayed plane 
departures. 

Previously, the air billing on such 
shipments had to be completed be- 
fore the plane’s departure and ac- 
companied the cargo. Under the new 
system the billing is done over the 
company’s private teletypewriter cir- 
cuit after the plane has departed. 

The billing is done at the home 
office at Oakland, and as it is done 
tapes are cut. These are placed in 
the teletypewriter, and as each sta- 
tion along the line is dialed in and 
alerted to place the bill form in its 
teletypewriter, it receives full billing 
on the cargo to be off-loaded at that 
point. 

Thus notified several hours in ad- 
vance of the plane’s arrival of the 
nature and extent of the cargo, sta- 
tion managers can mobilize the 
amount and type of ground vehicles 
required and notify consignees. The 
system, also used in carrying on op- 
erations and other company business, 
provides instant selective or all- 
points communication with the com- 
pany’s stations at San Francisco- 
Oakland, New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Denver and Los 
Angeles. 


Inadequate Navigational Aids 
Blamed in Emergency Landing 


Probable cause of the emergency 
landing of an American Airlines 
DC-3 at Jones Beach, N. Y., last 
Jan. 5 was the “inability of the pilot 
to land at a prepared landing area 
due to loss of radio navigational ref- 
erence resulting from severe static 
interference.” CAB’s official accident 
report said a contributing factor was 
saturation of navigational facilities 
in the New York-Washington area 
due to existence of a large number 
of declared emergencies which pre- 
vented an early landing. 

A further contributing factor was 
“failure of the company and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau to forecast ade- 
quately the high level conditions af- 
fecting this area due to insufficient 
number of radiosonde stations in the 
northeastern states.” 


Capt. John E. Booth, commanding 
the flight on a scheduled trip be- 
tween New York and Nashville, 
Tenn., was praised for exercising 
“commendable judgment and skill in 
completing a safe emergency landing 
under difficult conditions.” Booth 
landed the DC-3 wheels-up on Jones 
Beach without injury to passengers 
or crew. 
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PAA Pilot Contract Brings Pay Increases 


The new contract agreement con- 
cluded recently between Pan Amer- 
ican Airways and the Air Line Pilots 
Association, provides pay increases 
in all brackets, emphasizes seniority 
and service in choice of routes and 
assignments, and requires overtime 
pay for more than 340 hours of flying 
during each four-month period of 
the year. 

Pay for all pilot classifications is 
oo flat stipulated rates except pay 
for night flights and for operation 
of the Boeing Stratocruisers to be put 
in service later this year, both of 
which will call for $2.50 an hour 
above the specified flat rates. Other 
provisions of the contract, which is 
retroactive to August 1, 1947, and 
will be in effect until June 1, 1949, 
are: 

Master first pilot’s pay, formerly 
ranging from $953 to $1,060 per 
month, depending on length of serv- 
ice with the company as a master 
first pilot, will now range from $990 
to $1,120, with increases granted 
regularly over a five-year period. 

Regular first pilot’s pay will range 
from $717 to $920 per month, de- 
pending on length of service, with 
increases regularly over eight years, 
compared to old rates of from $627 
to $830 per month. 

Regular co-pilots will receive from 
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$275 for the first six months to $555, 
with increases every six months over 
a four-year period. Former rate of 
pay in this classification was $240 to 
$470. Master co-pilots, previously 
receiving from $340 to $570, will now 
receive from $375 to $625, with the 
same regular increases. 


NWA Mechanics Get Wage Boost 


Mechanics and related ground per- 
sonnel of Northwest Airlines—1,308 
in number—won a 15%c an hour 
wage increase, retroactive to July 1, 
1947, under terms of an award made 
by a three-man arbitration board 
filed in Federal District Court in St. 
Paul, Dec. 8. The award was made 
following completion of a study 
undertaken after a walkout of the 
mechanics last summer. 


Raise for AA Ground Crewmen 


American Airlines has signed a 
contract with CIO-Transport Workers 
Union granting a 16c hourly wage 
increase to 5,000 inspectors, mechan- 
ics, and other ground crewmen. 


Pay Boost for NAL Dispatchers 

National Airlines has signed a new 
18-month contract with its plane dis- 
patchers providing for a pay boost of 
$25 a month in all brackets. 


Beech Inspects D18C Models 
After All American Accident 


All D18C Beechcraft equipped 
with Continental R9A engines are 
being inspected by factory represen- 
tatives as a precautionary measure 
arising from the crash of an All 
American Aviation D18C in West Vir- 
ginia last month. The model has not 
been grounded, however. 

The recent accident was deter- 
mined to have resulted from a failure 
in the lower spar cap steel tube of 
the right outboard wing panel dur- 
ing a sharp pullout. 

John P. Gaty, vice president and 
general manager of Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, said there never had 
been a similar or comparable failure 
in any of the other D18C’s, and that 
previous operating experience with 
more than 5,000 of the planes had 
shown them to have a perfect struc- 
tural safety record under all operat- 
ing conditions. 

He said it was the company’s opin- 
ion that this failure was an isolated 
instance which perhaps was due to 
some peculiarity of the part con- 
cerned. Purpose of the precautionary 
inspections, he added, is to determine 
whether any importance may be at- 
tached to the different power plant 
installation and greater gross weight 
of the D18C model, for the infor- 


mation of the CAB, owners and the 
company. 





Navy to Lessen Congestion 
Of CAA Communications 


Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
are switching over to use of facilities 
of the U. S. Air Force’s flight com- 
munication system in this country, 
with the complete transfer expected 
to be effected by Feb. 1. 

The changeover, made necessary by 
overcrowding of CAA’s airways com- 
munication system, is expected to re- 
sult in an annual saving to the Navy 
of more than $250,000, difference be- 
tween what it has been paying CAA 
for flight communication and what it 
will now pay the Air Force. 

The new arrangement applies only 
to operations under visual flight rules. 
Continental traffic of Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps planes under instrument 





flight rules will continue to be 
handled by CAA. 
Daily Plane Utilization 
International 
July August 
American 
4 eng. pass. ..... 11:22 11:00 
GS scans. 9:52 9:28 
Amer. O’Seas 
2 eng. pass. .... 1:23 1:24 
4 eng. pass. ... 7:37 7:48 
ae 4:42 3: 42 
CcCéS8 
4 eng. pass. .. 8:51 9:15 
Eastern 
4 eng. pass. . 9:15 9:04 
National 
4 eng. pass. .... 8:43 8:28 
Northwest 
2 eng. pass. . 752 2:29 
4 eng. pass .. 5:57 7:18 
Pan American 
Latin American 
2 eng. pass. .... 6:39 6:14 
4 eng. pass. .... 10:14 9:38 
ea 3:23 2:39 
Atlantic 
2 eng. pass. ... 3:50 3:25 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:11 7:32 
Pacific 
4 eng. pass. .... 9:26 9:34 
CE cncGhue eas 7:37 9:56 
Alaska 
4 eng. pass. .. 8:14 8:4 
TWA 
4 eng. pass. .... 7:41 8: 20 
SE Miaaknvie ve 5:51 5:19 
United 
4 eng. pass. .... 6:14 6: 20 
Feederlines 
July August 
Challenger 
SED. eesueees 5:29 4:45 
Empire 
(Boeing 247-D) 6:07 5:43 
Florida 
(Beechcraft D- 
ee ee 4:26 4:6) 
Monarch 
(oe 6:22 5:57 
Pioneer 
oS ae 7:08 8:19 
Southwest 
ee 4:35 5:03 
West Coast 
oS ee 5:08 5:03 
al 
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SAFETY 


SLANTS 





‘THE HAND fire extinguishers on 
American’s DC-6 at Gallup certainly 
earned their keep. They enabled Capt. 
Chadwick to hold the ground fire in 
check while the passengers evacuated 
the ship and until the arrival of help. 
This proved to be the manager of the 
Gallup Airport with more hand ex- 
tinguishers. By the time these were 
exhausted, the fire department had ar- 
rived with enough equipment to finish 
the job. 
* + ~ * 

The Gallup incident again illustrates 
what can be done in an emergency by 
cool heads following a prepared plan 
as the crew did or by using that rare 
item—common sense—like the airport 
manager. When good intentions are not 
so supported, they often lead to trouble. 

At one airport a small tank trailer 
is provided for fueling ground equip- 
ment. It was being used to refuel a 
cargo conveyor which was in position at 
an aircraft on the ramp. A gas over- 
flow resulted in a fire. A mechanic 
jumped on the tractor connected to the 
refueler to drive it away from the air- 
plane. The path he chose led directly 
under the ship! He heard a crunch and 
stopped short. The pump on the trailer 
had jammed against the aircraft's belly. 
Our hero was not daunted. He cared 
not that the gas hose was still in the 
conveyor tank. 

Fire damage was negligible, thanks 
again to prompt use of hand extin- 
guishers by ground personnel nearby, 
but the plane was out of service while 
repairs were made. 

Corrective action was taken to pre- 
vent another such fire. The refueler has 
has been assigned a fixed location to 
which the ground equipment is brought 
for servicing. Ignition switches must 
be off while gas is being pumped. 

* * * * 


— 


he Airport Safety Committee at 
LaGuardia Field is probably the only 
one in the U. S. Airline representatives 
meet each month with Port Authority 
safety engineers and airport manage- 
mert representatives to discuss matters 
affecting safe operation and to plan for 
improvement. As a result, small prob- 
lems are resolved at once without red 
tap, while larger ones are forwarded, 
wit!) recommendations, to those able to 
han‘le them. 
* + - > 

R. cent aircraft fires have directed at- 
ten’ on to the fact that we still have a 
lot » learn about fire protection for air- 
pla; es. Smoke detectors have not proven 
ent ely reliable in service. There is a 
pos: bility that a carbon monoxide type 
det: tor may be the answer. A further 
stuc | of compartmentation would seem 
to |. in order. If you can confine a fire 
the chances of controlling and extin- 
guis ing it are much better. 

* * * * 

C mments received to date on the 
and«:wing fueling installation in use on 
Nor! west’s Martin 2-0-2’s have been 
most favorable. Service men like the 
idea of not having to climb up on the 
wing and safety engineers are watching 
the >roject with interest. 
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New Type Water Truck 


Quick servicing of transport planes 
with hot water is made possible by 
a new water truck developed by the 
International Diesel Electric Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. The truck 
delivers 120 gallons of water with 





—- 


the temperature held at 140 degrees 
F. by thermostatic control. 

A bronze hand-operated rotary 
pump, delivering 15 to 20 gallons per 
minute, replenishes in six to eight 
minutes the wash water tanks of the 
DC-4 and DC-6, Convair Liner, L-49 
Constellation and Boeing 377. 

The housing of sheet dural and 
aluminum is readily removed for easy 
access to the tank for service, inspec- 
tion or removal. The surrounding 
tank and pump compartment is a 1” 
thickness of U. S. Rubber Co. cellular 


rubber insulation, impervious to 
water and having good insulating 
qualities. 

+ 


Firewall Paneling 


A fire-resistant paneling that pro- 
tects human flesh within one inch of 
fire 2,200 degrees hot has been de- 
veloped by the Skydyne Corp., Port 
Jervis, N. Y., who will market the 
= under the name of “Pyro- 
ply.” 

Intended primarily for reducing 
aviation fire hazards, the panels are 
made of specially treated Du Pont 
“Strux” cellular cellulose acetate 
plastic, sandwiched between sheets 
of extremely thin (0.006 in.) carbon 
steel. It more than meets CAA speci- 


. fications for aircraft firewall material. 


New Equipment 





VHF Unit for Airport Vehicles 


A VHF transmitter-receiver unit 
which will permit airport crash 
trucks and other mobile ground 
equipment to communicate with the 
control tower is now in production 
at National Electronic Laboratories, 
Inc., Alexandria, Va. First deliveries 
are to be made shortly after the first 
of the year to the Port of New York 


Authority for use at La Guardia 
Field. 

The new unit, designated Model 
NEL-200 “Ultiphone,” operates on 


frequencies of 121.7 or 121.9 mega- 
cycles using six or 12 volts D.C. or 
110 volt A.C. power. It provides 7.5 
watts of audio for good loudspeaker 
operation within a range of five miles 
from the control tower. 

The equipment is supplied com- 
plete, ready for installation in crash 
and fire trucks, ambulances, snow 
plows and other mobile equipment. 

& 


Self-Propelled Fueler 


A new self-propelled fueling unit 
with interchangeable dispensers for 
aviation gasoline or aviation engine 
oil has been announced by Harman 
Equipment Co. 3605 E. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. Known as the 
Harmeco Series 5000, the unit is 
available for immediate delivery. 

The unit features low-cost mainte- 
nance, accurate metering and every 
known safety device. The same 
heavy-duty Harmeco spring-mounted 
chassis and tank body design are 
utilized with both the “Fuel-a-Plane” 
unit for aviation gasoline, and the 
“Lube-a-Plane” unit for engine oil. 


The unit has a power take-off 
pump, and the dispensing hose is 
attached to an automatic boom, 


which eliminates the dragging of hose 
over the wing surfaces. An auto- 
matic shut-off safety fill nozzle is 
provided. Manifolding provides for 
fueling, defueling and unit tank fill- 
ing. With multiple compartments 
for more than one grade of fuel, 
individual dispensers and expert 
manifolding prevent contamination of 
grade. 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 






"A BL OLSE 


39-01 Main Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
U. S. Export License No. 191 
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Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in 
“Aircraft Wanted or 


this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,” 
For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and 


per line: light body face 40 per — 


spaces 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. Forms close 20 days preceding 


lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon requ ‘espo 
ent, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 FP Street 


to Classified Advert 
N. W., Washington 4, 


uest. Address al] corr 





FOR SALE 


For immediate sale 6 Lockheed Lodestars 
“B” series complete with airline equipment, 
radio, instruments, 10 passenger seats, lava- 
tory and buffet. Fitted with cyclone 205A 
engines, hydromatic airscrews. All have 
current C of A’s. Maximum permissible 
weight 9529 KGS. Weight empty average 
5879 KGS. Aircraft situated middle east. 
Box No. 598, AMERICAN AVIATION, 1317 F 
St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 





Manufacturers’ Testimony Available 


The Aircraft Industries Association 
has assembled in printed form testi- 
mony presented by member company 
executives before the President’s Air 
Policy Commission. The 250-page 
book gives a complete picture of the 
aircraft industry, the relationship of 
the industry and security, the future 
of guided missiles, the role of air 
transport, air freight problems, the 
helicopter, personal planes and in- 
dustrial mobilization planning. The 
AIA has a limited number of the 
booklets which will be sent free upon 
request. Address: Aircraft Industries 
Association, 610 Shoreham Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: C-54’s preferably A’s and B's. 
Cargo or passenger. State hours, general 
condition and lowest cash price. Box No. 
597, American Aviation, 1317 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 








Air Distance Table Published 


An extensive table of airline dis- 
tances between cities in the U. S. has 
been published by the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. The volume, entitled 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Special Publication No. 238, “Air Line 
Distances Between Cities in the 
United States” is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. at $1.75 per copy (buck- 
ram bound). 


Purdue Professional Pilot Course 


Purdue Aeronautics Corp., Purdue 
University airport, West Lafayette, Ind., 
has just issued a brochure on a profes- 
sional pilot course for Inter-American 
students. The course covers 15 months 
from June 1 to Sept. 1 of the following 
year. 
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WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 
















FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. e 93 WORTH ST. e@ NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 


. @ Co f =I 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC - “te 





t Representativ 
IQUIPO, Inc 






Beaver Street, N 





able Add Aviquips 


for 


SALE 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Bivd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


@ Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 


sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine Parts, 


Accessories and Components 


@ P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 


sories and Components 


@ Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts and 


Accessories 


@P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Acces- 
sories and Components (many ol! 
which are interchangeable with E- 


2000-7-9-11 Engines). 


These inventories are available for in 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria 
L. L.. New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma anc 
Fort Worth, Texas, and offered F.OB 
these points for domestic shipment at 


very attractive prices. 


Prompt attention will be given to al! 


requests for quotations direc 


ted to the 


attention of the Superintendent of! 


Stores at the above 
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1. Your service—prompt and reliable. 


2. High quality lubricants and fuels — © 


Texaco. 


Nothing puts an airport on a flyer’s map faster 
than a reputation for efficient, dependable service” 
and quality products. Make sure your service is tops, 
then add Texaco — and you'll acquire a reputation 
that will bring ever-increasing new business to 
your airport. 

Texaco has the industry’s most complete line of 
fuels, engine oils, and airframe and engine accessory 
lubricants — more of them meeting A-N specifica- 
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tions than any other brand. That’s why Texaco is 
the choice of the important airports, of leading air- 
craft manufacturers, and of major airlines from 


coast to coast. In fact — 


More revenue airline miles in the U.S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 
gine Oil than with any other brand. 


Investigate the many possibilities of increasing 
business at your airport with Texaco. Call the nearest 
of the more than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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